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nitial  Considerations 


NEVER  BEFORE  HAVE  PEOPLE  INVOLVED  IN  CAREER  PLANNING,  BOTH 
PRACTITIONERS  AND  THEIR  CLIENTS,  HAD  A  GREATER  NEED  FOR  RELEVANT, 
ACCURATE  AND  UP-TO-DATE  CAREER  INFORMATION.  AND  NEVER  BEFORE  HAS 
THE  AMOUNT  OF  AVAILABLE  INFORMATION,  PRESENTED  IN  VARIOUS 
FORMATS,  BEEN  GREATER. 


T. 


HE  CHALLENGE  FACED  by  career  devel- 
opment practitioners  is  to  get  the  information 
to  those  who  need  it,  in  a  format  that  is  most 
useful  to  them. 

Career  resource  centres  meet  this  challenge 
by  giving  people  access  to  a  wide  variety  of 
sources  of  career  information,  including  the 
Internet,  multimedia  resources  such  as  com- 
puter programs  and  audio-visual  materials, 
and  career-related  pamphlets,  magazines  and 
books.  Perhaps  that  is  why  you  are  reading 
this  book:  to  explore  ways  to  give  your  clients 
(e.g.  students,  company  employees)  better 
access  to  the  career  information  they  need. 
If  so,  you  may  be  like  many  others  who  are 
caught  between  dreams  of  what  you  would 
like  to  be  able  to  do  and  what  you  think  you 
can  afford  -  in  terms  of  space,  staff,  facilities 
and  finances. 

Deciding  what  is  realistically  possible  and 
would  address  your  clients'  information  needs 
takes  a  fair  bit  of  thought  and  research.  If  you 
begin  by  setting  aside  any  preconceived  ideas 
you  may  have  about  how  a  career  resource 
centre  should  look  and  operate,  you  are  more 
likely  to  approach  this  project  with  the 
flexibility  and  creativity  needed  to  develop  a 


centre  tailored  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
your  particular  group  of  clients. 

This  guide  is  designed  to  take  you  through  the 
process  of  setting  up  a  career  resource  centre, 
from  the  initial  realization  that  one  is  needed 
to  the  ongoing  operation  of  a  fully  functioning 
one.  The  physical  size  of  the  career  resource 
centre  you  create  may  be  quite  small 
(e.g.  a  bookshelf  or  two  of  materials 
and  a  computer  located  in  a 
counselling  service  waiting 
area)  or  quite  large  (e.g.  multi- 
ple rooms  housing  a  collection 
of  career  information  materials, 
computer  and  audio-visual 
equipment,  reading  and  research 
areas  for  clients,  staff  work  areas 
and  workshop  facilities).  The  sugges 
tions  offered  in  this  book  are  general  so 
they  apply  to  as  many  different  circumstances 
as  possible  but,  where  appropriate,  specific 
suggestions  relating  to  differing  sizes  of  career 
resource  centres  have  been  included. 

The  following  questions  identify  important 
issues  you  need  to  consider  before  you  begin 
actually  setting  up  a  career  resource  centre. 
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Do  you  really  need  a  career 
resource  centre? 
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ETTING  UP  a  career  resource  centre 
involves  much  more  than  simply  gathering  a 
quantity  of  career  information  materials 
together  in  one  place.  Creating  a  successful 
centre,  even  a  very  small  one,  requires  an 
ongoing  commitment  of  financial  and  human 
resources.  Space  must  be  allocated,  staff  time 
invested  in  planning  and  looking  after  the 
centre,  materials  purchased  and  kept  up-to- 
date.  This  resource  commitment  is  justified  if 

your  clients  do  not  have  access  to  appropriate 
sources  of  career  information  elsewhere  in 
your  community  or  geographic  area, 

•  they  have  access  to  some  types  of  career 
information  but  not  to  other  types  of  needed 
information,  or 

-  they  have  access,  at  least  theoretically, 
to  career  information  materials,  but  the 
materials  are  scattered  among  various 
locations  and  no  one  person  is  responsible 
for  co-ordinating  materials  acquisition, 
organization  or  use. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  sources  of  career 
information  already  available  to  your  clients, 
you  need  to  find  out  who  provides  what  types 
of  information  and  to  whom.  The  public 
library,  post-secondary  education  institutions, 
high  schools,  government  agencies  and/or 
private  organizations  in  your  community  may 
offer  job  search  or  career  planning  services  for 
specific  client  groups.  If  so,  your  career 
resource  centre  may  only  need  to  "fill  in  the 
gaps"  for  your  particular  client  group.  Or,  you 
may  be  able  to  negotiate  resource-sharing  or 
partnership  agreements  which  allow  all  of  the 
parties  concerned  to  serve  their  clients'  needs 
better. 


Do  you  have  the  necessary 
support? 


I F  YOU  BELIEVE  that  the  costs  involved  in 
setting  up  and  maintaining  a  career  resource 
centre  are  justified  in  your  circumstances,  find 
out  if  others  agree  with  you.  Discuss  the  pos- 
sibility with  your  colleagues,  manager,  clients 
and/or  people  who  represent  clients'  interests. 
For  example,  a  school  counsellor  thinking 
about  setting  up  a  career  resource  centre  might 
discuss  the  idea  with  other  counsellors,  the 
school's  work  experience  co-ordinator,  the 
school  librarian,  interested  teachers,  the  school 
principal  and/or  some  interested  students  and 
parents. 

A  few  informal  conversations  may  be  all  that 
is  necessary  to  determine  if  there  is  sufficient 
support  to  warrant  pursuing  the  idea  further. 
In  some  organizations,  you  may  have  to  pre- 
pare a  formal  proposal  and  have  it  approved 
before  you  can  proceed. 


Do  you  need  a  planning 
committee? 


i  F  YOU  LIVE  IN  a  sparsely  populated  area, 
the  full  responsibility  for  planning  and  setting 
up  a  career  resource  centre  may  rest  on  your 
shoulders  alone.  However,  if  you  live  in  an 
urban  community  and/or  work  for  a  fairly 
large  organization,  establishing  a  planning 
committee  is  strongly  recommended. 

Establishing  a  planning  committee 

•  helps  to  share  the  workload  involved  in 
planning  to  set  up  a  career  resource  centre, 

®  allows  you  to  tap  into  the  experience  and 
expertise  of  committee  members, 
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•  gives  interested  parties  an  opportunity  to 
get  involved  and  helps  to  ensure  their 
continued  co-operation  and  support, 

•  begins  the  important  process  of  building  a 
network  of  mutually  beneficial  contacts  within 
your  organization  and  your  community  at 
large,  and 

•  lays  the  groimdwork  for  an  ongoing  career 
resource  centre  advisory  committee. 

If  you  decide  to  organize  a  planning  committee, 
it  may  be  appropriate  to  start  with  a  relatively 
small  conunittee  of  in-house  personnel  so  you 
can  add  more  committee  members  later  without 
making  the  decision-making  process  too 
unwieldy.  As  you  progress  through  the  planning 
stages,  you  will  probably  meet  a  number  of  peo- 
ple from  other  organizations  (e.g.  library  person- 
nel, career  and  employment  counsellors,  school/ 
college  counsellors,  human  resources  department 
staff,  government  personnel,  community  service 
group  members,  etc.),  and  may  wish  to  invite 
people  who  are  particularly  knowledgeable  and 
helpful  to  join  your  planning  committee. 


Who  will  use  your  career 
resource  centre? 


What  are  your  clients' 
information  needs? 
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lEFINING  YOUR  CLIENT  GROUP(S)  clearly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  planning  process  can 
prevent  many  misunderstandings  and  problems 
later  on.  It's  important  to  be  as  specific  as 
possible.  For  example,  will  your  centre  serve 
the  professional  development  needs  of  coun- 
selling staff  as  well  as  their  clients  (i.e.  will 
your  collection  of  materials  include  resources 
such  as  professional  journals  or  periodicals  in 
the  career  development  field)?  Are  there  dis- 
tinct subgroups  within  your  client  group  whose 
information  needs  may  be  somewhat  different 
(e.g.  minority  groups,  women)? 
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HE  ULTIMATE  SUCCESS  of  your  career 
resource  centre  will  depend  on  the  accuracy 
and  thoroughness  of  your  answer  to  this 
question!  Therefore,  it's  important  to  check 
any  assumptions  you  may  have  made  about 
your  clients  and  the  types  of  information  they 
need  and  want.  Basing  your  plans  on  solid 
information  about  client  needs  and  preferences 
is  crucial  for  creating  a  centre  that  will  meet 
those  needs,  and  helps  to  justify  associated 
costs  as  well. 

Depending  on  the  size  and 
nature  of  your  organization 
and  client  group,  you  may 
choose  to  investigate  their 
needs  and  wants  formally  or 
informally.  You  might 

•  develop  and  administer  a  needs  assessment 
questionnaire  (see  Appendix  A), 

•  conduct  focus  groups  with  clients  and/ or 
colleagues, 

•  ask  for  anonymously  written  suggestions, 
and/or 

•  have  informal  discussions  with  clients  and 
colleagues  individually  or  in  groups. 

However  you  choose  to  gather  the  information, 
when  you  are  done,  you  need  to  be  able  to 
describe  your  client  group's 

•  demographic  characteristics  (e.g.  age,  sex, 
education  level). 

•  career-related  information  needs  (e.g.  what 
proportions  of  your  client  group  want  to  assess 
their  skills  and  options,  learn  resume-writing 
skills,  get  more  education  or  training,  obtain 
financial  assistance,  etc.  -  see  Chapter  4  for  a 
list  of  categories  of  career  information). 
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•  format  and  service  preferences  (e.g.  what  pro- 
portions of  your  client  group  prefer  to  read 
print  materials,  view  or  listen  to  audio-visual 
materials,  use  computer  programs,  surf  the 
Internet,  participate  in  workshops,  attend 
events  such  as  job  fairs  or  speakers  panels, 
interview  knowledgeable  people,  etc.). 

•  special  needs  which  could  prevent  clients 
from  using  your  centre  or  the  materials  in  it 
(e.g.  language  barriers,  disabilities,  prevail- 
ing attitudes). 

®  willingness  and  ability  to  use  career  infor- 
mation materials  available  through  other 
local  sources  of  career  information  (e.g.  the 
public  library).  Even  if  resources  such  as 
business  directories  are  available  elsewhere 
in  your  community,  such  resources  are  not 
accessible  to  your  clients  if  they  do  not 
know  about  them,  cannot  get  to  them,  or  do 
not  know  how  to  use  them. 


Ideally,  what  services  and 
resources  would  you  like  to  be 
able  to  offer? 

0  NCE  YOU  HAVE  identified  your  client 
group's  career  information  needs,  you  may  be 
tempted  to  rush  into  implementing  a  service 
based  on  what  is  easiest,  most  familiar  or 
obvious.  Over  the  long  run,  however,  it  can  be 
more  productive  to  resist  that  temptation  and 
take  some  time,  personally  and  with  others 
(e.g.  your  planning  committee),  to  dream  about 
what  is  ideally  possible.  Brainstorm  a  number 
of  ways  to  satisfy  client  information  needs  as 
though  money  were  no  object. 

For  example,  if  a  significant  number  of  your 
clients  are  looking  for  work,  the  ideal  service 
might 


^  provide  or  co-sponsor  workshops  on  finding 
work,  resume  writing,  interview  skills,  stress 
reduction,  overcoming  procrastination,  start- 
ing a  small  business,  assertiveness  training, 
etc., 

•  sponsor  or  cosponsor  events  such  as  a  series 
of  talks  by  local  employers,  speakers  forums, 
etc., 

®  create  a  set  of  computer  or  paper  files  that 
include  information  about  local  employers, 
the  employment  situation  in  your  communi- 
ty, local  employment-related  agencies  and 
their  services,  work  opportunities  arranged 
by  occupational  field,  etc., 

s  tape  interviews  with  local  employers  about 
the  types  of  work  available  in  their  organiza- 
tions and  the  skills  and  qualities  they  look 
for  in  applicants, 

e  create  or  co-sponsor  a  daily  or  weekly 
updated  listing  of  local  work  opportunities, 

•  provide  access  to  computer  programs 
designed  to  help  people  write  resumes, 

®  start  a  job  club  or  provide  facilities  for 
employment  seekers'  support  groups, 

•  provide  drop-in  resume  advice, 

•  purchase  related  materials  including  books, 
audio  cassettes,  videos  and/or  computer 
programs, 

®  prepare  and  distribute  written  guides  such 
as  an  annotated  bibliography  of  relevant  ref- 
erence materials,  a  directory  of  local 
employers,  tip  sheets,  etc., 

•  let  prospective  clients  know  about  these 
wonderful  resources  and  services  by  contact- 
ing and  working  with  the  human  resources 
departments  of  local  companies  known  to  be 
"downsizing",  preparing  press  releases  about 
upcoming  events,  distributing  brochures  and 
posters,  etc. 
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It  may  be  helpful  to  structure  your  brainstorm- 
ing session  by  asking  the  following  questions 
for  each  information  need  you  have  identified. 

•  In  what  ways  can  clients  be  given  access  to 
this  type  of  career  information? 

•  In  what  ways  could  the  centre  work  co-oper- 
atively with  existing  community  agencies 
and  organizations  to  provide  these  services? 

•  How  can  clients  be  made  aware  of  these 
services? 

From  your  brainstormed  lists,  you  can  select 
the  best  ways  to  address  your  clients'  most 
pressing  information  needs. 


What  is  realistically 
possible? 


f  1  HEN  YOU  HAVE  a  clear  idea  of  the 
services  you  would  like  to  be  able  to  offer,  it's 
time  to  consider  the  realities  of  your  situation. 
Advocates  of  strategic  planning  recommend 
investigating  the  "environmental  conditions" 
internal  and  external  to  your  organization  so 
you  can  anticipate  the  impact  they  are  likely 
to  have  on  your  project. 

Internal  conditions  include  your  organization's 
goals  and  priorities,  existing  resources,  budget 
allocations,  space  and  staff. 

•  Are  your  organization's  current  goals  and 
priorities  compatible  with  the  establishment 
of  a  career  resource  centre  right  now? 

•  Is  there  suitable  existing  space  which  could 
accommodate  a  career  resource  centre?  (See 
Chapter  3  for  a  list  of  criteria  to  consider 
when  choosing  a  location  for  your  centre.) 

•  What  related  resources  does  your  organiza- 
tion already  possess  which  could  be  used  for 


a  career  resource  centre?  (See  Chapters  3 
and  4  for  suggestions  regarding  appropriate 
furnishings,  equipment  and  career  informa- 
tion materials.) 

®  What  are  the  current  budget  allocations  for 
these  resources? 

®  What  knowledge,  skills  and  interests  related 
to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  a 
career  resource  centre  do  existing  staff 
already  possess?  (See  Chapter  2.) 

•  Are  key  people  in  your  organization  likely 
to  help  or  hinder  the  establishment  of  a 
career  resource  centre?  If  they  are  likely  to 
hinder,  what  might  convince  them  to  be 
more  supportive? 

External  environmental  conditions  include 
economic  conditions,  labour  market 
conditions,  public  expectations,  technological 
trends,  legal  trends  and  existing  services  in 
your  community. 

•  Consider  how  current  economic  and  labour 
market  conditions  in  your  community  may 
impact  client  career  information  needs  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

•  Depending  on  the  nature  of  your  organiza- 
tion, public  expectations  may  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  success  of  your 
project.  For  example,  if  parents  already 
expect  the  education  system  to  provide 
career  education,  school  counsellors  will 
find  it  much  easier  to  garner  public  support 
for  setting  up  a  career  resource  centre. 

»  Technological  trends  may  influence  the 
types  of  resources  and  services  you  decide  to 
offer.  For  example,  if  many  potential  clients 
have  access  to  computers  equipped  with 
modems,  you  might  consider  the  possibility 
of  setting  up  a  home  page  on  the  Internet. 

•  Some  legal  trends  can  have  a  significant  impact 
on  resource  centre  services.  In  particular,  the 
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way  Canadian  copyright  laws  are  being 
interpreted  in  the  courts  may  influence  your 
policies  about  photocopying  print  materials. 

Which  client  information  needs,  if  any,  are 
already  being  adequately  served  elsewhere? 

If  you  are  not  already  acquainted  with  other 
career-related  service  providers  in  your  com- 
munity, it's  a  good  idea  to  conduct  information 
interviews  with  them  to  find  out 

•  what  their  client  groups  are, 

•  what  services  they  offer, 

•  what  special  background  or 
training  staff  members  or 
volunteers  may  have, 

•how  they  help  clients  locate 
job  and  career  information, 
find  support  and  coping 
assistance,  etc., 

•  what  their  service  limita- 
tions are,  and 

•  how  receptive  they  are  to 
the  possibility  of  joint  ven- 
tures or  partnership  arrange- 
ments (where  appropriate). 

It's  important  to  keep  records  of 
these  interviews  along  with  copies 
of  agency  brochures  and  information 
sheets  so  community  contacts  can  be  main- 
tained. Building  and  maintaining  a  network  of 
contacts  with  people  in  community  service 
agencies  helps  to  avoid  misunderstandings 
and  wasteful  duplication  of  services,  and 
encourages  appropriate  referrals. 

If  your  "environmental  assessment"  indicates 
that  your  organization  will  be  unable  to  fund  a 
career  resource  centre  of  a  size  and  scope  your 
clients  need,  don't  give  up!  Look  for  ways  to 
share  costs  and/or  find  additional  sources  of 
funding. 


In  what  ways  could  costs  be 
shared  or  additional  funds 
obtained? 
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S  THE  QUANTITY  of  available  informa- 
tion grows,  budgets  shrink  and  new  technolo- 
gies evolve,  resource  centres  of  all  kinds  are 
becoming  ever  more  interdependent.  No  career 
resource  centre,  no  matter  how  large,  can  effec- 
tively serve  all  of  its  clients'  career  infor- 
mation needs  all  of  the  time.  You  can 
help  clients  find  the  information 
they  need,  not  only  by  setting  up 
a  career  resource  centre,  but  by 
working  in  co-operation  with 
others  who  are  also  involved 
in  disseminating  career 
information. 

Partnership  agreements 
allow  two  or  more  groups 
to  share  resources  on  an 
ongoing  basis  to  their 
mutual  benefit.  All  of  the 
organizations  in  your  commu- 
nity that  serve  the  same  or 
wider  client  groups  and  have 
similar  goals  as  you  do  are 
potential  candidates  for  partnership 
agreements.  The  following  suggestions 
illustrate  some  of  the  many  possibilities. 

■  Internal  partnerships 

may  be  a  possibility  if  you  work  in  a  fairly 
large  organization  that  offers  a  variety  of 
services  to  the  same  client  group. 

For  example,  in  large  high  schools  and  post- 
secondary  education  institutions,  the  impetus 
for  setting  up  a  career  resource  centre  often 
comes  from  the  counselling  department.  If 
establishing  a  separate  career  resource  centre 
is  fiscally  impossible,  a  partnership  agreement 
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with  the  institution's  library  might  be  a  viable 
alternative. 

The  library  could  provide 

•  space, 

•  furnishings, 

•  the  human  resources  required  to  order  and 
process  materials,  and/or 

•  the  tools  and  human 
resources  required  to  help 
clients  find  information. 

The  counselling,  work 
experience  and/or  employ- 
ment placement  departments 
could 

•  identify  client  information 
needs, 

•  assist  in  the  selection  of 
resources,  and/or 


small  com- 
munities where 
setting  up  a  separate 


career  resource  centre 


papers,  journals  and  periodicals,  educational 
calendars  and  directories,  corporate  annual 
reports,  CD-ROM  databases).  However, 
these  materials  are  usually  scattered 
throughout  the  collection  which  means  that 
library  patrons  must  be  able  to  specify  what 
they  are  looking  for  before  they  can  locate 
the  information  sources  they  need. 

Experienced  reference  librari- 

  ans  may  recognize  that  many 

patrons  need  career  coun- 
selling assistance  before  they 
can  make  effective  use  of 
library  resources.  If  so,  your 
public  library  may  be  willing 
to  contribute  space  and/or 
staff  time  for  workshops  or 
events  such  as  Canada  Career 
Week  activities. 


•  contribute  funds  to  help 
defray  start-up  and  annual 
upkeep  costs. 

Even  if  your  career  resource 
centre  will  operate  quite  inde- 
pendently from  your  organiza- 
tion's library,  it's  a  good  idea  to  establish  strong 
communication  channels  with  library  staff. 
Clients'  career  information  needs  are  served 
best  when  library  staff  know  what  resources 
and  services  are  available  through  the  career 
resource  centre  and  centre  staff  know  what 
career-related  resources  (e.g.  expensive  business 
directories)  are  available  in  the  library. 

■  External  partnerships 

can  also  improve  both  partners'  abilities  to 
meet  their  goals  and  serve  shared  client 
groups. 

•  Most  public  libraries  have  a  variety  of 
career  information  materials  (e.g.  news- 


is  not  feasible,  the 
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In  small  communities 
where  setting  up  a  separate 
career  resource  centre  is  not 
feasible,  the  public  library 
may  accept  donated  materials 
(e.g.  highly  recommended  job 
search  publications)  and,  in 
return,  promote  use  of  career 
counselling  services  (e.g.  by 
including  information  about  available 
counselling  services  inside  the  front  covers 
of  donated  books). 

Local  schools  (high  schools,  post-secondary 
education  institutions  or  private  vocational 
schools)  may  be  willing  to  maintain  their 
own  designated  sections  in  your  centre  and 
encourage  students  to  use  your  centre.  In 
return,  career  resource  centre  staff  might 
provide  telephone  reference  services  for 
school  counsellors  and  librarians. 

Local  employers  may  be  willing  to  provide 
copies  of  annual  reports  and  information 
for  job  seekers  in  return  for  career-related 
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consulting  services.  For  example,  career 
resource  centre  staff  may  be  able  to  provide 
the  company's  human  resources  department 
personnel  with  valuable  information 
about  staff  development,  recruitment  and 
"out-placement"  materials  and  services. 

•  Local  newspapers,  radio  and  television 
stations  may  be  willing  to  promote  use  of 
your  centre  by  doing  articles  and  features 
about  services  and  events.  Newspapers 
might  also  be  willing  to  promote  career 
resource  centre  services  on  an  ongoing  basis 
by  running  a  regular  column  written  by 
career  resource  centre  staff  (e.g.  about  career 
planning,  ways  to  find  work,  upgrading 
opportunities].  Shopping  malls  might  be 
willing  to  donate  display  space  if  centre  staff 
agreed  to  change  the  display  regularly. 

•  Government  departments  are  more  willing 
than  ever  before  to  consider  joint  ventures 
which  reduce  service  redundancies  and 
increase  efficiencies  in  service  delivery. 

Additional  funding  for  your  career  resource 
centre  may  be  available  from  community  sources 
such  as  businesses,  social  groups,  foundations, 
alumni,  labour  unions,  parent  groups  or  charita- 
ble organizations.  If  you  have  a  planning  com- 
mittee, members  of  the  committee  can  probably 
identify  a  number  of  potential  funding  sources 
and  find  out  informally  if  those  sources  are  open 
to  funding  requests  for  this  type  of  project. 

Most  public  and  university  libraries  have 
reference  materials  which  describe 

•  major  funding  sources  and  their  goals, 

•  the  requirements  applicants  must  fulfil  to 
qualify  for  funding  from  each  source,  and 

•  the  most  effective  ways  to  organize  and 
write  grant  proposals. 

In  general,  funding  requests  should  focus  on 
similarities  between  the  proposed  career 


resource  centre's  goals  and  the  goals  of  the 
funding  source,  and  on  fulfilling  unmet  needs. 
They  should  also  include  a  description  of 
plaimed  services  and  a  detailed  budget. 
Therefore,  formal  funding  requests  can  only 
be  submitted  after  your  centre's  goals  and 
objectives  have  been  defined  and  costs  itemized. 


What  are  your  goals, 
objectives  and  policies? 
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OUR  CENTRE'S  GOALS,  objectives  and 
policies  should  flow  directly  from  your 
answers  to  previous  questions  in  this  chapter. 

Goals  are  broad  statements  about  the  direction 
the  career  resource  centre  will  take  for  the 
next  three  to  five  years.  They  clearly  but 
briefly  identify  which  client  needs  will  be  met. 
Objectives  state  how  goals  will  be  achieved. 
They  usually  begin  with  an  action  verb,  state 
tasks  in  measurable  terms,  and  specify  com- 
pletion dates. 

Once  you  have  defined  the  centre's  goals 
and  objectives,  it's  time  to  turn  your  attention 
to  policies.  Policies  are  guidelines  which 
outline  standard  ways  of  responding  to 
situations  that  will  likely  occur  repeatedly. 
Having  written  policies  helps  to  avoid  misun- 
derstandings and  resolve  conflicts,  ensure 
that  all  clients  are  treated  equally,  and  give 
centre  staff  a  framework  for  decision-making. 
For  example, 

•  will  clients  be  allowed  to  take  career  infor- 
mation materials  out  of  the  centre?  If  so,  to 
whom  will  the  centre  lend  materials,  for 
how  long,  and  how  will  overdues  and  lost 
materials  be  handled?  If  not,  can  anyone 
come  in  and  use  the  centre? 

•  will  clients  be  allowed  to  smoke,  eat  or 
drink  in  the  centre? 


•  will  the  centre  charge  fees  for  certain 
services  (e.g.  access  to  CD-ROM  databases, 
photocopying)?  If  so,  who  will  be  charged 
and  how  much? 

•  will  all  services  (e.g.  Internet  access)  be 
available  to  all  clients? 

•  who  will  be  allowed  to  use  computer 
equipment  and  under  what  conditions? 

•  will  centre  staff  answer  information 
enquiries  over  the  telephone?  Will  clients 
be  allowed  to  make  local  calls? 

•  if  resources  are  too  limited  to  allow  the  centre 
to  be  staffed  full-time,  will  clients  be  expected 
to  reshelve  items  themselves  (which  signifi- 
cantly increases  the  likelihood  of  materials 
being  "lost"  due  to  filing  errors)?  Who  will  be 
responsible  for  performing  shelf  checks  and 
making  routine  repairs  to  damaged  materials? 

•  how  will  complaints  about  centre  policies 
be  handled?  How  will  objections  to 
materials  in  the  centre  (i.e.  attempts  to 
censor)  be  handled? 

Your  centre's  policies  as  well  as  its 
objectives  will  determine  space,  equipment 
and  staffing  requirements.  For  example,  if  your 
centre  will  not  lend  materials,  more  space, 
facilities  and  equipment  (e.g.  tables,  head- 
phones, computer  terminals)  will  be  required  to 
allow  clients  to  read  materials,  watch  videos, 
use  computer  software,  etc.  in  the  centre. 


How  much  will  It  cost? 


f  1  HEN  YOU  ARE  PRESENTING  a  proposal 
to  develop  a  career  resource  centre,  whether 
formally  or  informally,  you  will  very  likely  be 
asked  this  question.  Being  able  to  specify 
expenses  and  associate  them  with  the  achieve- 
ment of  objectives  that  address  documented 


client  needs  goes  a  long  way  toward  justifying 
the  costs  involved. 

Developing  a  budget  proposal  requires  detailed 
information  about  the  costs  of  suitable  space, 
furniture,  equipment,  salaries  and  benefits, 
information  materials,  and/or  upkeep.  Unless 
your  centre  will  be  very  small  or  you  have 
access  to  the  advice  of  a  professional  librarian, 
it  may  be  more  cost-effective  to  hire  a  library 
consultant  at  this  point  than  to  ask  existing 
staff  members  to  do  the  required  research  and 
planning. 

To  identify  start-up  costs,  consider  the 
following  questions. 

■  In  light  of  your  centre's  objectives  and 
policies,  how  much  space  is  needed? 

Space  may  be  required  for  shelving, 
display  cases,  filing  cabinets,  audio-visual 
_        equipment,  computer  terminals, 

reading  and  research  areas,  staff 
work  areas  and/or  workshop 
facilities  (see  Chapter  3  for  more 
information). 

If  possible,  allow  for  future  expansion. 
Most  successful  resource  centres  start  out 
quite  modestly  and  grow  over  time. 

If  there  is  suitable  existing  space  within  your 
organization,  will  it  require  remodelling?  If 
so,  the  maintenance  department  or  an  outside 
contractor  can  provide  cost  estimates. 

■  What  new  furnishings  and 
equipment  will  be  needed? 

Basic  library  furnishings  (storage 
units,  shelving,  computer  carrels, 
tables  and  chairs,  audio- visual 
equipment,  etc.)  are  recommended 
and  described  in  Chapter  3.  Prices 
are  listed  in  library  furniture  and  supply 
catalogues. 
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Prices  of  office  equipment  (desks,  filing  cabinets, 
computers,  etc.)  and  decorations  (e.g.  plants, 
posters)  can  be  determined  by  consulting  your 
organization's  purchasing  department  or  local 
suppliers. 

Librarians  and  computer  experts  can  provide 
invaluable  advice  so  take  advantage  of  their 
expertise,  particularly  if  they  are  fellow 
employees  in  your  organization! 

■  How  much  will  acquiring  a  core 
collection  of  materials  cost? 

Of  course,  the  answer  to  this  question  depends 
on  the  client  needs  your  centre  will  address 
and  the  materials  your  organi- 
zation already  owns.  After 
reading  Chapter  4  and  visiting 
other  career  resource  centres 
to  get  an  idea  of  the  types  of 
resources  available,  contact 
publishers  and  ask  for 
copies  of  their  catalogues  and 
current  price  lists. 

To  identify  ongoing  operating 
costs,  consider  the  following 
questions. 


■  What  are  your  centre's 
professional,  technical 
and  clerical  staffing 
requirements? 

One  person  should  be  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility and  given  the  authority  needed  to 
manage  the  centre.  Managing  by  committee 
can  be  very  inefficient  and  generally  doesn't 
work,  particularly  if  no  one  in  particular  is 
accountable  for  the  centre's  ongoing 
maintenance. 

No  matter  how  small  your  centre,  if  existing 
staff  members  will  be  managing  it,  operating 
it  and/or  doing  the  required  clerical  work, 
adding  this  responsibility  to  already  heavy 


workloads  may  require  that  some  of  their 
former  responsibilities  be  given  a  lower 
priority  or  re-assigned  to  other  staff  members. 

If  new  employees  will  be  hired  to  staff  the 
centre,  you  can  consult  local  and  institutional 
salary  scales  to  determine  the  likely  cost  of 
salaries  and  benefits. 

■  How  much  will  it  cost  to  keep  the 
collection  current? 

As  a  rule,  career  information  dates  very 
quickly.  Most  resources  will  have  to  be 
replaced  at  least  every  five  years.  For 
example,  unless  occupational  information  is 
extremely  general  in  nature, 
it  probably  has  a  useful 
"shelf  life"  of  about  three 
years.  Educational 
calendars  must  be  replaced 
every  year,  and  periodical 
subscriptions  must  also  be 
paid  annually. 

The  annual  "acquisitions" 
budget  should  allow  room 
to  gradually  build  the 
collection  by  adding  new 
materials  as  well  as  update 
old  ones. 


s  a  rule,  career 
information  dates 
very  quickly.  Most 
resources  will  have  to 
be  replaced  at  least 
every  five  years. 


■  How  much  will  pro- 
grams and  publicity  cost? 

Programs  such  as  work-shops  and  speakers 
panels  require  funds  to  cover  costs  such  as 
per  diems  and  travel  expenses.  Publicity 
costs  range  from  free  public  service 
announcements  to  thousands  of  dollars  for 
commercial  advertisements. 

■  What  other  operating  costs  should  be 
included? 

The  cost  of  postage,  photocopying  and  office 
supplies  (e.g.  binders,  labels,  book  binding 
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tape,  file  folders)  can  be  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  other  operations  in  your  organization  or  on 
the  budgets  of  other  career  resource  centres. 

If  your  centre  will  be  equipped  with  telephone 
lines  for  fax  and  Internet  connections  as  well  as 
voice  calls,  basic  line  and  long-distance  costs 
must  be  anticipated. 

Whether  the  centre  will  be  staffed  by  current 
employees  or  newly  hired  personnel,  some 
funds  should  be  set  aside  for  staff  development 
and  travel. 

Funds  should  also  be  allocated  for  repairing 
and  replacing  furniture  and  equipment,  particu- 


larly if  some  of  your  initial  furnishings  and 
equipment  will  be  acquired  "  second-hand" 
from  other  parts  of  your  organization. 

The  form  and  content  of  your  start-up  and 
operating  budgets  will  depend  on  the  budgeting 
system  used  in  your  organization.  Salaries  and 
benefits,  and  overhead  costs  (space,  utilities, 
communications)  may  or  may  not  have  to  be 
included.  Administration  or  accounting  per- 
sonnel in  your  organization  should  be  able  to 
provide  some  guidance  in  this  area. 


Where  can  you 
get  more  information? 


I  I  ORE  COMPREHENSIVE  information  on 
topics  mentioned  in  this  chapter  is  available 
in  many  libraries  and  large  book  stores.  The 
following  list  of  subject  headings  commonly 
used  in  library  catalogues  are  good  starting 
places  for  your  search. 

•  libraries  -  aims  and  objectives 

•  libraries  and  community  and/or  library  and 
community 

•  libraries  and  (choose  a  subject  heading: 
immigrants,  Indians,  minorities,  new  liter- 
ates, students,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  handi- 
capped, the  hearing  impaired,  the 
unemployed,  the  visually  handicapped) 


•  libraries  -  circulation,  loans 

•  libraries  -  cost  control 

•  libraries  -  fees 

•  libraries  -  handbooks,  manuals  and/or 
library  -  handbooks,  manuals 

•  libraries  -  management 

•  libraries  -  planning  and/or  library  planning 

•  libraries  -  special  collections  -  career 
development 

•  libraries  -  special  collections  -  vocational 
guidance  literature 

•  library  administration 
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library  finance 

library  fines 

library  fund  raising 

library  rules  and  regulations 

library  science  -  vocational  guidance 

needs  assessment 

proposal  writing  for  grants 

proposal  writing  in  libraries 

questionnaires  -  evaluation 

questionnaires  -  handbooks,  manuals 

small  libraries 

special  libraries  and/or  libraries,  special 


f  1  HEN  YOU  HAVE  FOUND  a  few  promis- 
ing-looking items  in  a  library  catalogue  and 
are  looking  for  them  on  the  shelves,  note  the 
titles  of  resources  located  near  the  ones  you 


want-  they  will  be  about  related  subjects  and 
may  turn  out  to  be  just  as  interesting  and 
relevant. 

If  you  find  only  one  good  resource,  you  may 
be  able  to  find  others  by  looking  under  the 
subject  headings  used  on  the  catalogue  record 
for  that  resource. 

Articles  in  magazines  and  journals  often 
contain  very  concise  and  timely  information. 
To  find  articles  on  library-related  subjects, 
first  consult  periodical  indexes  to  identify 
articles  of  interest  to  you  and  then  the  library's 
catalogue  to  find  the  appropriate  magazines 
(use  the  subject  heading  "library  science- 
periodicals"). 

After  you  have  done  some  initial  looking  on 
your  own,  discuss  your  information  needs 
with  the  reference  librarian.  The  more  specific 
you  can  be  about  the  types  of  information  you 
need,  the  more  helpful  the  librarian  can  be. 


Success 
Story 


An  employee  in  a  transportation 
company  in  rural  Alberta  lost 
his  job  and  had  to  relocate  to 
Edmonton  to  find  another  job. 
Before  the  family  moved,  his 
wife  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
at  a  local  career  resource  centre 
researching  occupations  and 


Edmonton  employers,  and 
learning  about  job  search 
sti'ategies.  Aimed  with  this 
information,  she  succeeded  in 
getting  a  job  in  Edmonton. 
Shordy  after,  she  returned  to 
the  centre  and  gratefully 
thanked  staff  for  their  assis- 
tance and  service. 
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PEOPLE  ARE  A  VITAL  AND  NECESSARY  PART  OF  EVERY  CAREER  RESOURCE  CENTRE. 
EVEN  VERY  SMALL  CENTRES  NEED  TRAINED  STAFF,  STUDENTS  AND/OR  VOLUNTEERS  TO 
ACQUIRE  AND  ORGANIZE  MATERIALS,  HELP  CLIENTS  FIND  AND  USE  RESOURCES,  AND 
ENSURE  THAT  THE  COLLECTION  IS  KEPT  UP-TO-DATE. 


These  tasks  require  a  combination  of  coun- 
selling, library  and  clerical  skills  which  may 
be  difficult,  but  certainly  not  impossible,  to 
find  or  develop  in  one  individual.  In  larger 
centres  staffed  by  more  than  one  person,  the 
work  is  usually  shared  among  individuals  who 
have  varying  skill  sets  and  responsibilities. 


What  human  resources 
will  you  need? 
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URVEYS  OF  THE  EXPECTATIONS  and 
needs  of  people  using  career  resource  centres 
suggest  that,  ideally,  centres  should  be  staffed 
by  a  co-ordinator,  a  library-trained  profes- 
sional and  a  clerical  support  person,  but  that 
is  not  always  possible  or  desirable.  Small 
centres  are  often  staffed  by  one  person  who 
must  take  on  all  three  roles  and  responsibili- 
ties. In  very  small  centres,  that  person  may 
work  part-time  or  have  other  responsibilities 
as  well. 

In  general,  your  particular  staffing  require- 
ments will  depend  on 

®  your  centre's  goals,  objectives  and  policies 
(which  determine  the  range  of  activities  that 
must  be  performed), 


the  number  of  people  your  centre  serves 
(which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  how  often 
the  identified  activities  will  have  to  be 
performed),  and 

®  the  size  of  your  collection  and  the  range  and 
diversity  of  media  formats  in  your  collection 
(which  influence  how  much  help  clients 
will  need  to  find  and  use  materials  that  may 
be  in  unfamiliar  formats). 

The  most  important  step  in  determining 
your  human  resource  requirements  is  to 
review  your  centre's  objectives  and 
policies,  and  list  the  activities 
required  to  accomplish  each 
objective  and  adhere  to  each 
policy. 
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For  example,  if  your  centre 
will  give  clients  access  to 
career  information  on  the 
Internet,  someone  will  have  to 
teach  clients  how  to  find  informa- 
tion on  the  Internet,  supervise  the  use 
of  computers  and/ or 
troubleshoot  technical  difficulties. 

If  your  centre  will  lend  materials,  staff  time 
will  be  needed  to  operate  or  at  least  monitor  a 
system  for  checking  materials  in  and  out,  and 
sending  out  overdue  notices. 
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■  Your  list  of  activities  may  include 

•  assessing  clients'  information  needs, 

•  orienting  clients  to  the  centre  and  helping 
them  find  materials, 

•  showing  clients  how  to  use  materials, 

•  selecting,  acquiring  and  organizing  career 
information, 

•  processing  materials,  including  cataloguing 
them, 

•  weeding  the  collection  (culling  outdated 
information)  and  updating  files, 

•  preparing  orders,  filing,  pho- 
tocopying, reshelving  materi- 
als, checking  materials  in  and 
out, 

•  responding  to  information 
requests  over  the  telephone, 

•  using  and/or  teaching  clients 
how  to  use  equipment 
(including  computers), 

•  researching  complex  informa- 
tion requests  (possibly  from 
counsellors), 

•  hiring,  training  and  supervis- 
ing staff, 

•  budgeting, 

•  planning  and  implementing 
programs  and  activities, 

•  promoting  services, 

•  developing  contacts  and  networking, 

•  evaluating  the  performance  of  the  centre. 

If  your  list  includes  the  full  range  of  activities 
listed  above,  you  will  need  staff  members  who 
have  career  counselling  and  library-related 
expertise  as  well  as  clerical  skills  and  knowl- 
edge. How  many  people  you'll  need  and  how 
highly  trained  depends  on 

•  your  centre's  hours  of  operation, 


•  the  size  of  your  collection, 

•  your  budget,  and 

•  the  size  and  nature  of  your  client  group. 


s 


OME  TYPES  of  clientele  can  operate  more 
independently  than  others.  However,  even 
adults  who  are  totally  self  directed  in  some  or 
most  areas  of  their  lives  need  to  be  "oriented" 
to  a  career  resource  centre  if  they  are  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  it. 

If  you  cannot  afford  to  hire  as 
many  people  as  you  need,  the 
following  questions  may  help 
you  to  identify  other  strategies 
for  meeting  your  human 
resources  requirements. 

•  Could  your  centre  function 
effectively  with  some  full-time 
and  some  part-time  staff,  or  only 
part-time  staff? 

•  Could  you  reach  a  cost- 
sharing  agreement  with  another 
unit  in  your  organization  which 
would  allow  a  current  staff 
member  who  has  some  of  the 
required  skills  to  work  part- 
time  in  your  centre? 

Could  career/employment  counsellors  work 
in  the  centre  on  a  rotating  basis?  This  would 
help  to  ensure  that  all  counsellors  are  aware 
of  centre  resources  and  services,  and  could 
provide  a  welcome  break  from  their  usual 
responsibilities. 

Can  you  take  advantage  of  related  intern- 
ship/work experience/co-operative  education 
programs  and/or  wage  subsidised  government 
employment  programs?  Local  high  school, 
college  and/or  university  students  may  be  will- 
ing to  work  for  free  or  for  relatively  low  wages 
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to  gain  experience  related  to  their  programs 
(e.g.  in  clerical  fields,  counselling,  library 
studies,  psychology,  social  work  or  teaching). 

•  Could  volunteers  such  as  parents  or  retirees  be 
recruited  to  perform  duties  such  as  developing 
promotional  materials,  reshelving,  ordering 
and  processing,  conducting  orientation 
sessions,  answering  routine  questions,  or 
helping  clients  operate  computer  and 
audio-visual  equipment? 

If  students  or  volunteers  will 
be  working  in  your  centre, 
some  staff  time  will  still  be 
required  to  ensure  that  they 
are  carefully  screened,  trained 
and  supervised.  If  they  work 
in  or  near  counselling  offices, 
students  and  volunteers 
should  not  have  access  to 
confidential  files  and  care 
must  be  taken  to  ensure  they 
understand  the  limitations  of 
their  work  with  chents. 


What  personal 
characteristics, 
knowledge  and  skills 
are  required? 


P, 


areer  resource 
centre  staff  must  be 
approachable  and 
helpful,  sincere  and 
patient;  they  must 
believe  in  the  value 
of  career  planning  and 
lifelong  learning  and 
enjoy  sharing  infor- 
mation with  clients 


•  enjoy  sharing  information  with  clients  and 
career  development  professionals,  and 

•  be  able  to  take  a  broad  perspective  and  help 
clients  expand  their  range  of  options. 

Ideally,  career  resource  centre  staff  should  also 
be  able  to  assess  client  needs,  find  and  use 
information  effectively,  and  make  appropriate 
referrals.  This  requires  a  combination  of 
knowledge  and  skills  from  two  fields:  career 

  development  and  library 

studies.  Since  relatively  few 
people  have  training  and 
experience  in  both  fields, 
staffing  a  career  resource 
centre  can  be  a  challenge. 
Possible  solutions  to  this 
dilemma  include 


*  hiring  people  from  both 
fields  and  having  them 
cross-train  one  another,  or 

•  providing  in-service 
training  which  allows  indi- 
viduals to  develop  the  full 
range  of  skills  and  knowledge 
they  need. 


EOPLE  WHO  WORK  in  a  career  resource 
centre  must  be  able  to  establish  an  atmosphere 
of  friendliness,  competence  and  sincerity  that 
encourages  clients  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  centre's  resources  (including  the 
expertise  of  the  people  who  work  there). 
Therefore,  all  of  the  people  who  work  in  your 
centre  should 

•  be  helpful,  approachable  and  patient, 

•  believe  in  the  value  of  career  planning  and 
lifelong  learning, 


Library-trained  staff 
members  may  be  librarians 
or  library  technicians.  Both 
are  knowledgeable  about 
library  systems  and 
procedures,  and  should  be  knowledgeable 
about  computer  applications  in  information 
service  settings. 

•  Librarians  are  graduates  of  university 
degree  programs  in  library  science.  They  are 
qualified  to  plan,  develop  and  co-ordinate 
(i.e.  manage)  all  aspects  of  library  and  infor- 
mation services. 

•  Library  technicians  are  graduates  of  college 
or  technical  institute  library  diploma  pro- 
grams. In  small  resource  centres  where  the 
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foundations  of  organization  and  operation 
are  already  established,  they  may  assume 
operational  responsibility. 

If  the  size  and  scope  of  your  centre  warrants 
hiring  a  librarian  and  you  can  afford  to  offer 
compensation  comparable  to  other  profession- 
als in  your  organization,  a  librarian  should  be 
hired  as  early  in  the  planning  stages  as  possi- 
ble. If  you  can't  afford  to  hire  a  librarian  for  a 
permanent  position,  you  might  consider  hiring 
a  library  consultant  to  provide  guidance  and 
advice  during  the  planning  and  start-up 
phases,  and  a  library  technician  to  manage 
day-to-day  operations. 

Beyond  the  technical  skills  and  knowledge 
required,  staff  need  to  be  flexible,  adaptable 
and  quick-thinking.  They  also  need  good 

•  communication  and  interpersonal  skills  (e.g. 
the  ability  to  communicate  clearly  and  listen 
carefully;  demonstrate  patience,  compassion, 
tact,  sensitivity  and  empathy;  relate  to  peo- 
ple from  various  backgrounds;  and  speak 
publicly), 

•  networking  skills  (e.g.  know  when  and  how 
to  refer  to  other  agencies,  be  able  to  network 
with  a  variety  of  professionals,  understand 
local  service  delivery  structures,  undertake 
outreach  activities,  work  co-operatively  with 
other  agencies),  and 

•  marketing  skills  (e.g.  the  ability  to  promote 
the  centre,  communicate  the  essence  of  the 
service  to  appropriate  audiences,  facilitate 
community  and  organizational  staff  under- 
standing of  the  service,  develop  and  evaluate 
strategies  to  reach  clients). 

The  person  who  manages  the  centre,  whether 
that  person  has  a  counselling  background  or  a 
library  background,  must  be  able  to 

•  plan,  manage  time  and  set  goals, 

•  develop  and  evaluate  programs  (e.g.  work- 


shops, orientation  tours,  career  fairs,  parent 
conferences,  employer  conferences), 

•  write  grant  proposals  and  reports, 

•  develop  and  administer  budgets,  and 

®  supervise  staff  (including  recruiting,  select- 
ing, training  and  giving  direction). 

Clerical  staff,  students  and  volunteers  should  be 

•  good  at  dealing  with  clients, 
®  polite  and  pleasant, 

•  knowledgeable  about  the  centre's  services 
and  related  services  available  in  your 
community, 

•  able  to  follow  guidelines  for  responding  to 
client  inquiries  and  know  when  questions 
should  be  referred  to  someone  else,  and 

•  able  to  perform  clerical  tasks  (e.g.  file  and 
reshelve  materials,  use  computer  software  to 
write  letters,  prepare  requests/orders  for 
materials  and  supplies,  check  in  and  process 
new  materials). 

For  a  typical  list  of  technical,  functional 
and  self-management  skills  required  in  one 
possible  staffing  arrangement  (three  people:  a 
career  resource  centre  co-ordinator  with  a 
background  in  career  development,  a  library- 
trained  person  and  a  clerical  support  person), 
see  Appendix  B. 

What  about  in-service 
training? 

N  0  MATTER  WHAT  their  background,  staff 
members  and  volunteers  must  be  given  proper 
orientation,  thorough  training,  adequate  super- 
vision and  feedback  on  their  performance. 
They  should  know  how  to  use  all  of  the  centre's 
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materials,  organization  systems  and  equipment 
(e.g.  the  National  Occupational  Classification 
system,  computer  programs).  Some  technical 
skills  and  knowledge  can  be  acquired  on  the 
job  if  there  are  other  people  on  staff  who  are 
qualified  to  do  the  training.  Or,  consultants 
may  be  contracted  to  train  staff. 


I  T'S  A  GOOD  IDEA  to  ask  staff  members 
for  suggestions  regarding  in-service  training. 
Visiting  other  career  resource  centres  and 
related  agencies,  or  asking  representatives 
of  libraries,  employment  agencies,  career 


Where  can  you 
get  more  information? 


I  I  ORE  COMPREHENSIVE  information  on 
topics  mentioned  in  this  chapter  is  available 
in  many  libraries  and  large  book  stores.  To 
begin  searching  a  library  catalogue,  select 
appropriate  subject  headings  from  the 
following  list. 

•  career  development  -  handbooks,  manuals 

•  employee  orientation 

•  employee  selection 

•  employees  -  recruiting 

•  job  analysis 

•  job  descriptions 

•  job  evaluation 


exploration  software  developers,  etc.  to 
give  talks  or  demonstrations  may  be  just  as 
effective  as  hiring  a  consultant. 

Staff  members  should  be  encouraged  to  do 
their  own  career  planning,  expand  and 
maintain  personal  and  professional  networks 
of  contacts,  and  take  advantage  of  relevant 
learning  opportunities  (e.g.  join  national 
professional  associations,  attend  conferences 
and  workshops,  take  continuing  education 
courses,  and/or  attend  seminars  offered  by 
career  guidance  software  developers). 
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•  librarians 

•  libraries  -  staff  manuals 

•  library  administrators 

•  library  associations 

•  library  employees 

•  library  personnel  management 

•  library  technicians 

•  personnel  management 

•  student  library  assistants 

•  volunteer  workers  in  libraries 
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Clients 
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Too 


hile  Steve  was 
job-hunting,  he  visited  a 
career  resource  centre  in 
Edmonton  every  morning  to 
check  out  new  job  listings  on 
the  federal  government's 
Automated  Job  Information 
Centre  (AutoJIC)  system.  He 
was  always  pleasant  and 
optimistic  -  his  attitude  had  a 


positive  effect  on  staff  and 
other  clients  alike.  When 
he  got  a  job,  he  called  to 
cancel  his  daily  computer 
appointment  and  let  staff 
know  about  his  success. 
Staff  members  were 
delighted  to  hear  the  good 
news,  but  missed  his  daily 
visits  and  sunny  disposition. 
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pace  and  Equipment 

VISITING  EXISTING  CAREER  RESOURCE  CENTRES  AND  LIBRARIES  IS  AN 
EXCELLENT  WAY  TO  GATHER  DESIGN  IDEAS. 


Such  visits  are  especially  worthwhile  if  you 
take  pictures  of  the  physical  arrangement, 
shelving,  equipment  and  floor  plan,  and  ask 
the  people  in  charge  what  they  like  and  dislike 
about  their  facility's  design,  furnishings  and 
equipment.  Their  comments  can  provide 
valuable  insights  into  the  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  potential  physical  arrangements, 
furnishings  and  equipment  options. 


Where  is  the  best  place 
for  your  centre? 


L 


lOCATION  IS  a  very  important  factor  in 
determining  a  centre's  success.  Before  settling 
on  the  most  obvious  location  for  your  centre, 
explore  as  many  potential  locations  as  possible 
and  evaluate  each  one  by  the  following  criteria. 

■  Visibility  and  accessibility 

The  more  visible  and  accessible  the  location,  the 
better.  Ideally,  career  resource  centres  should  be 
located  in  or  near  high  traffic  areas  (e.g.  waiting 
rooms  or  central  foyers,  corridors  or  streets) 
where  potential  clients  will  see  them  often  and 
can  get  to  them  easily.  Wheel-chair  accessibility 
is  a  particularly  important  consideration. 

Avoid  attics  and  basements  if  at  all  possible. 
Not  only  are  they  less  visible  and  accessible, 
they  are  more  susceptible  to  water  leaks  and 


flooding  which  can  cause  irreparable  damage 
to  materials  in  your  collection. 

If  the  centre  will  be  in  a  large  building  and 
open  to  the  public,  it  should  be  located  near 
an  entrance.  The  building  should  be  close  to 
public  transit  routes  and  adequate  parking 
facilities. 

■  Size 

The  amount  of  space  you'll  need  depends  on 
the  number  and  types  of  materials  in  your 
collection,  the  types  of  services  you  expect 
to  offer,  the  number  of  people  expect- 
ed to  use  the  centre  at  one  time, 
and  your  budget.  In  addition  to 
shelving,  filing  cabinets  and 
display  cases,  space  may  be 
required  for  research  and  read- 
ing areas,  computer  worksta- 
tions, audio-visual  equipment, 
storage,  staff  work  areas,  and 
discussion  or  workshop/seminar 
rooms.  For  staff  work  areas  in  larger 
centres,  allow  fifty  percent  more  than  the 
standard  space  allowance  for  office  workers  in 
your  organization  because  resource  centre  staff 
will  be  handling  large  bodies  of  materials  and 
need  special  equipment. 

If  at  all  possible,  choose  a  location  that  can 
accommodate  expansion  (e.g.  growth  in  the  types 
of  services  offered,  the  materials  collection 
and/or  quantities  of  equipment).  If  the  amount 
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of  space  is  barely  adequate,  your  centre  may 
have  to  be  moved  within  a  few  years  and  moving 
can  be  quite  expensive  as  well  as  disruptive  to 
client  service. 

■  Load  bearing  floors,  adequate  electrical 
wiring  and  telephone  lines 

Especially  if  a  proposed  location  is  in  an  older 
building,  ask  the  building  owner/manager  if 
the  floors  can  handle  the  combined  weight  of 
many  shelving/filing  units,  if  the  electrical 
wiring  can  accommodate  multiple  pieces  of 
electronic  equipment  such  as  computers  and 
video  equipment,  and  where  electrical  and 
telephone  outlets  are  located. 

■  Proximity  to  career  counselling, 
employment  or  personnel  offices,  meeting 
rooms  and  workshop  facilities 

Particularly  if  it  will  become  part  of  overall 
career  counselling  or  personnel  department 
services,  your  centre  should  be  close  to  related 
service  delivery  points.  In  some  organizations, 
career  counselling  services  are  offered  within 
the  career  resource  centre  to  help  increase 
client  awareness  and  use  of  resources. 

■  Environmental  controls 

Generally,  temperature,  air  circulation  and 
humidity  levels  suitable  for  human  comfort  are 
also  appropriate  for  the  storage  of  print,  AV  and 
multimedia  materials  and  equipment.  Keeping 
the  temperature  relatively  constant  is  more 
important  than  the  precise  thermostat  setting. 
Temperature  changes  cause  contractions  and 
expansions  which  hasten  deterioration  in  many 
composite  materials  such  as  film  and  videotape. 

If  possible,  relative  humidity  levels  should  be 
maintained  at  about  fifty  percent  (plus  or 
minus  ten  percent).  Low  humidity  causes  stat- 
ic electricity  and  can  make  materials  brittle. 
Static  electricity  can  create  problems  with 
electronic  media  and  attracts  dust.  Combined 


with  oils  from  handling  or  lubricating  equip- 
ment, dust  can  scratch  film,  sound  tape  and 
videotape.  On  the  other  hand,  high  humidity 
promotes  mould,  mildew  and  oxidation. 

The  number  and  size  of  windows,  as  well  as 
the  direction  they  face,  will  affect  lighting  con- 
ditions in  the  centre.  Direct  sunlight  can  dam- 
age materials  and  create  problems  for  readers 
(glare  and  dark  shadows)  so  windows  should 
have  blinds  or  curtains,  or  be  specially  treated 
to  filter  ultraviolet  rays. 

Noise  can  also  be  a  problem.  Although  strictly 
enforced  silence  rules  are  a  thing  of  the  past  in 
most  libraries  and  resource  centres,  clients 
still  need  a  reasonably  quiet  place  in  which  to 
work  (particularly  if  they  are  not  allowed  to 
borrow  materials).  In  schools,  career  resource 
centres  should  not  be  located  adjacent  to 
music  or  physical  education  departments. 

Inevitably,  some  compromises  will  have  to  be 
made  in  your  choice  of  location.  If  the  visibil- 
ity and  accessibility  of  the  only  viable  location 
are  less  than  ideal,  extra  attention  will  have  to 
be  given  to  signs  directing  potential  users  to 
the  centre  and  marketing  the  centre's  services 
(see  Chapters  5  and  6). 


What  considerations  are  important 
in  designing  a  floor  plan? 


If  you  have  a  choice  of  suitable  locations, 
remember  that  an  open  rectangular  area  allows 
the  most  flexibility  for  arranging  huniture  and 
equipment.  Movable  or  semi-permanent  parti- 
tions may  be  used  to  reduce  noise,  lessen  clutter, 
minimize  disturbances  from  equipment  (e.g. 
computers,  photocopiers,  audio-visual  equip- 
ment), provide  privacy,  and/or  mask  storage, 
administration  and  materials  processing  areas. 
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■  When  you  are  developing  a  floor  plan, 
consider  the  following  design  suggestions 

•  Locate  the  service  desk,  catalogue,  most 
frequently  used  reference  materials  and 
periodicals  closest  to  the  main  entrance  to 
encourage  their  use  and  control  theft. 
Shelves,  filing  cabinets  and  reading  areas 
can  be  positioned  further  back. 

•  Locate  computers  near  current  electrical  and 
telephone  outlets  (or  where  outlets  could  read- 
ily be  installed),  and  arrange  computer  equip- 
ment in  a  way  that  minimizes  the  amount  of 
cabling  required  (e.g.  put  CPU's  close  to  key- 
boards and  monitors).  Long  wires  and  cables 
can  become  a  safety  hazard  as  well  as  have  a 
negative  impact  on  system  performance. 

•  Locate  display  materials  at  eye  level  for  most 
clients,  as  close  as  possible  to  a  major  traffic 
route  such  as  the  entrance  to  the  centre  or 
around  the  reading  area  (preferably  not  on 
walls  adjacent  to  shelves). 


•  Make  sure  resources  will  be  within  easy  reach 
for  most  clients.  If  many  potential  clients 
have  physical  disabilities  or  may  be  undergo- 
ing physical  rehabilitation,  all  materials  and 
equipment  (e.g.  computer  desks)  should  be 
accessible  for  people  in  wheelchairs. 

•  With  the  exception  of  areas  used  for  classify- 
ing and  cataloguing,  locate  staff  work  areas 
where  staff  can  see  clients  to  determine  if  they 
need  help.  Classification  and  cataloguing 
require  intense  concentration  so  work  areas 
for  those  activities  should  be  quiet  and  out 

of  sight. 

•  If  fire  regulations  require  the  centre  to  have 
two  exits,  locate  the  materials  processing  area 
near  the  second  door  so  it  can  serve  as  a 
receiving  door  as  well  as  a  fire  exit. 

•  Consult  fire  officials  and  experienced  librari- 
ans regarding  the  use  and  placement  of  heat 
and  smoke  detectors,  fire  extinguishers  and/or 
sprinkler  systems.  Water  damage  can  be  just 
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as  devastating  to  a  collection  as  fire  damage. 
Some  extinguishers  leave  a  messy  residue 
which  can  damage  electrical  and  electronic 
equipment. 

•  Lighting  should  be  well  difhised  and 
scattered  evenly.  Place  shelving  units  over 
two  metres  high  in  such  a  way  that  they  do 
not  block  or  diffuse  lighting  too  much. 

»  To  keep  noise  levels  down,  face  people  away 
from  one  another,  stagger  work  stations,  avoid 
long  rows  of  metal  files  which  can  reflect 
significant  amounts  of  sound  (or  panel  cabinet 
backs  with  acoustic  materials  such  as  fibreglass 
wool),  and  keep  conversational  distances  short 
(e.g.  at  the  service  desk).  Computers,  photo- 
copiers and  other  sound-producing  equipment 
should  be  placed  on  acoustical  pads,  as  far 
away  as  possible  from  reading  areas. 

The  design  and  layout  of  your 
centre  should  be  visually  pleasing  as  well  as 
functional.  An  attractive  appearance  invites 


clients  to  come  in,  ask  questions,  explore  the 
collection,  come  again  and  bring  their  friends. 

®  Room  size,  colour  and  lighting  play  important 
roles  in  creating  an  inviting,  comfortable  atmos- 
phere. The  smaller  and  darker  the  room,  the 
more  light  is  needed.  In  general,  less  intense 
lighting  is  required  in  larger,  more  open  spaces 
with  lighter  coloured  walls  and  furnishings. 
Select  colour  schemes  that  are  pleasant  and 
calming.  If  you  will  be  using  old  filing  cabinets 
from  other  parts  of  your  organization,  you  can 
have  the  cabinets  painted  to  match  the  decor  of 
the  centre. 

•  Carpeting  can  improve  the  appearance  of  a 
centre  and  help  reduce  noise  levels,  but  can 
also  contribute  to  static  electricity  problems. 
If  there  are  electricity-sensitive  multimedia 
items  in  the  collection,  anti-static  carpeting 
materials  are  recommended. 

•  Live  or  silk  plants  can  be  used  to  help  delin- 
eate sections  or  enhance  empty  space.  If  light- 
ing conditions  are  conducive  to  using  live 
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plants,  ensure  that  they  are  not  placed  where 
accidental  water  spills  could  damage  materi- 
als in  the  collection. 

•  Display  materials  neatly  and  creatively  (e.g. 
use  the  jacket  covers  of  books  to  design  topical 
displays  or  book  holders  to  stand  books  up, 
stand  video  cases  so  their  covers  are  visible). 

•  Instead  of  placing  posters  at  regular  intervals 
on  the  walls,  try  creating  a  collage.  Or,  put 
posters  on  the  exposed  backs  of  bookcases 
and  filing  cabinets.  Humour  can  lighten  the 
atmosphere,  but  be  sure  that  everything 
posted  in  the  centre  is  respectful  of  the 
challenges  faced  by  clients  and  the  skills  of 
centre  staff. 

•  Use  acrylic  type  menu  holders  to  promote 
a  workshop,  hours  of  operation  or  new 
acquisitions. 

Small,  thoughtful  conveniences  can  also  make  the 
centre  more  welcoming.  For  example,  have  a 
supply  of  sharpened  pencils  on  a  table  or  counter 
along  with  a  supply  of  scrap  paper  for  client  use. 


What  furnishings  do  you  need? 


R 


[EGARDLESS  OF  THE  SIZE  of  your  centre 
or  your  budget,  investing  in  standard  office 
and  library  furnishings  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. Library  furnishings  are  designed 
specifically  for  organizing  resource  materials 
effectively.  When  used  as  designed,  they  can 
go  a  long  way  toward  making  the  difference 
between  the  appearance  of  chaos  and  order. 

While  some  furnishings  may  initially  appear  to 
be  extravagant  "luxury"  items,  they  can  pro- 
vide a  tremendous  payoff  in  terms  of  enhanced 
user  independence  and  better  use  of  resources. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  difference  in  visual 
impact  between  periodicals  on  regular  shelves 
with  successive  issues  piled  one  on  top  of  the 
other  and  those  same  periodicals'  current 
issues  standing  on  vertical  shelving  with  the 
full  cover  visible.  The  old  adage,  "a  picture  is 
worth  a  thousand  words",  becomes  the  key 
when  furnishing  your  resource  centre. 
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■  Shelving 

Shelving  is  essential.  All  materials  must  be 
kept  at  least  ten  centimetres  off  the  floor  to 
prevent  unnecessary  damage  in  the  event  of 
minor  floods  caused  by  burst  pipes  or  acciden- 
tally triggered  sprinkler  systems.  Shelving 
units  should  be  bolted  to  the  walls  or  cross- 
braced  to  ensure  that  they  will  not  tip  over 
easily  or  collapse  in  the  aftermath  of  an 
earthquake,  fire  or  flood. 

Metal  shelves  should  have  baked  enamel 
finish  with  electrostatic  powders 
for  static-electricity  sensitive 
materials.  Untreated  wooden 
shelves  can  exude  acids  so 
should  be  coated  with  primer 
plus  two  coats  of  a  high-quali 
ty  solvent-based  acrylic  paint 
or  two  or  three  coats  of 
polyurethane  varnish  and 
allowed  to  dry  for  several 
weeks  before  use  (or,  line  the 
shelves  with  archival  quality  ragboard). 

Choose  shelving  styles  appropriate  to  the 
centre's  layout  and  design,  the  nature  of  the 
collection,  and  the  way  the 
collection  will  be 
organized. 

•  For  example,  if  many 
shelves  will  be  free- 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  ' 
floor,  you  will  need  more  back 
to  back  shelving  than  single  shelving. 

®  If  the  collection  will  include  a  number  of 
magazines  and  newsletters,  you  will  need 
sloping  periodical  shelving. 

*  If  all  types  of  media  (e.g.  books,  videotapes, 
CD-ROM  disks)  will  be  intershelved  togeth- 
er, you  will  not  need  special  media  storage 
or  display  units.  However,  you  will  need 
devices  such  as  pamphlet  boxes,  binders. 


envelopes,  clip-on  holders  and/or  modular 
units  to  keep  various  types  of  media  upright, 
at  the  front  of  the  shelf,  protected,  clearly 
labelled  and  attractively  displayed. 

If  you  have  a  choice,  order  adjustable  library 
shelving  of  standard  dimensions.  Metal 
book  shelving  comes  in  a  variety  of  colours, 
with  special  attachments  such  as  dividers, 
sling  or  slanted  shelves,  convertible  cubicles 
and  other  adaptations. 

I  Filing  cabinets 

Filing  cabinets  receive  heavier  than 
normal  use  in  a  resource  centre 
and  therefore  must  be  of  good 
quality.  Lateral  files  and 

legal-sized  drawers  are 
recommended. 

■  Workstations 

Staff  and  client 
workstations  should 
have  sufficient  slots 
and  channels  to  direct 
and  control  equipment 
' '   wires,  cables  and  cords. 
Work  surfaces  should  be 
available  on  both  sides  of 
equipment  (e.g.  comput- 
ers) to  accommodate  work 
flow  and  users  who  may  be 
right  or  left  handed. 

■  Tables 

Tables  in  the  reading  area  should  be  large 
enough  to  allow  clients  to  consult  several  bulky 
publications  at  one  time,  but  not  so  large  that 
they  waste  space.  Studies  show  that  library 
patrons  rarely  use  large  tables  to  their  full  capac- 
ity. Chairs  should  be  sturdy  but  comfortable. 

If  sufficient  funds  are  available,  you  might 
consider  adding 
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•  service  desks  for 

circulation  and/or  reference  services, 

•  wheelchair  accessible  study  carrels  and 
computer  desks, 

•  suitable  office  desks  and  chairs  for  staff, 

•  stuffed  chairs  and  a  coffee  table  for  the 
reading  area, 

•  reading  lamps  for  study  areas, 

•  book  trucks,  and/ or  wall  clocks. 

When  purchasing  library  furnishings,  look  for 
quality  in  structure  and  flexibility  in  design. 
Also  consider 

•  price  (i.e.  is  it  worth  the  price  in  view  of  the 
special  function  it  will  serve?), 

•  ease  of  installation,  maintenance, 
rearrangement  and  removal, 

•  space-saving  attributes, 

•  noise  factors  (i.e.  does  it  create/dampen 
noise?), 

•  aesthetics  (i.e.  will  it  enhance  or  detract 
from  the  overall  appearance  of  the  centre?), 

•  availability  (i.e.  by  what  date  can  it  be 
delivered?),  and 

•  the  manufacturer's  warranties,  guarantees 
and  service  commitments. 

Arranging  library  furnishings  once  they  have 
been  purchased  is  much  like  arranging  furniture 
at  home.  The  goal  is  to  establish  a  comfortable 
setting,  and  meet  the  functional  and  aesthetic 
needs  of  the  occupants.  However,  library 
furnishings  can  be  much  heavier  and  more 
awkward  to  move  than  home  furnishings  so  it's 
a  good  idea  to  have  the  arrangement  already 
determined  before  the  furnishings  arrive. 

Draw  a  floor  plan  to  scale  and  use  pieces  of 
paper  or  cardboard  (drawn  and  cut  according 
to  the  same  scale)  to  represent  furnishings. 


Shuffling  furniture  around  on  paper  is  a  lot 
easier  than  across  the  floor.  Allow  enough 
room  between  pieces  of  furniture  for  people 
(disabled  and  otherwise)  to  move  freely. 

Consider  how  each  possible  arrangement  will 
affect 

•  traffic  flow, 

•  sight  lines, 

•  lighting  and  noise  levels,  and 

•  access  to  materials  and  exits  (e.g.  is  there 
still  enough  room  to  move  around  when 
chairs  are  pushed  back  and  filing  cabinet 
drawers  are  opened?). 


What  equipment  and 
computer  hardware/software 
do  you  need? 


If  your  CENTRE'S  COLLECTION  will 
include  multimedia  materials,  clients  will 
need  access  to  appropriate  equipment  such  as 
audio  cassette  players,  VCRs  (VHS)  with 
monitors,  stands  and  head  phones,  or  comput- 
ers with  CD-ROM  drives.  Even  if  you  allow 
clients  to  borrow  multimedia  materials,  at 
least  one  piece  of  equipment  appropriate  to 
each  format  in  the  collection  should  be 
permanently  located  in  the  centre. 

If  clients  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  materials 
away  from  the  centre,  a  photocopier  should 
be  on  your  list  of  required  equipment.  The 
photocopier  must  be  able  to  handle  bound 
books  and  the  level  of  use  it  is  likely  to  receive. 

Computers  are  the  only  viable  and  practical 
means  of  tapping  into  vast  information  banks 
(e.g.  online  and  CD-ROM  databases,  the  Internet) 
and  have  therefore  become  a  necessity  for  career 
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resource  centres  of  all  sizes.  Applications  for 
co-ordinating  and  managing  resources  are  an 
added  incentive  for  purchasing  at  least  one 
computer.  Investing  staff  time  in  typing  cards 
for  a  manual  card  catalogue  system,  for  exam- 
ple, would  be  a  waste  of  resources.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  if  a  career  resource  centre  should  be 
equipped  with  computers,  but  how  many  and 
for  what  purposes. 

As  with  selecting  furnishings,  good  equipment 
planning  depends  not  so  much  on  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  options  available  as  on 
understanding  your  goals  and  needs.  There- 
fore, the  following  advice  regarding  computer 
system  selection  is  procedural,  not  technical. 
After  reading  this  chapter  and  carefully  defin- 
ing your  needs,  seek  the  advice  of  a 
reputable  computer  consultant 
(preferably,  someone  in  your 
parent  organization  or 
someone  not  connect- 
ed with  a  particular 
manufacturer). 
Local  librarians 
responsible  for 
computer  systems  in 
their  libraries  can  be  a 
gold  mine  of  technical 
information  and  advice 
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TART  BY  REVIEWING  your 
goals  and  objectives  and  identifying 
ways  computer  applications  could  help  you  to 
achieve  them.  For  example,  clients  could  use 
computers  to 

•  access  career  information  on  the  Internet, 

•  access  interactive  career  information/planning 
software, 

®  access  databases  for  job  search,  career  and 
educational  plaiming. 


-  use  self-assessment  and  decision-making 
software, 

®  write  resumes  and  covering  letters, 

•  improve  their  job  interview  skills  or  study 
skills, 

«  register  for  programs  at  post-secondary 
education  institutions, 

•  apply  for  student  financial  assistance 
programs,  etc. 

■  Staff  members  could  use  computers  to 

•  combine  form  letters  and  mailing  lists  to 
create  letters  requesting  free  materials  or 

orders  for  updated  materials  (e.g. 
educational  calendars), 

communicate  with 
others  in  your  organi- 
zation and/or  outside 
of  your  organization 
via  electronic 
mail, 

•  keep  track  of 
purchase 
orders,  budget 
expenditures, 
and  dates  to 
re-order  annual 
publications  such  as 
education  calendars, 

•  save  time  by  copying 
cataloguing  done  elsewhere, 

automate  circulation  functions  such  as 
checking  materials  in  and  out,  and  sending 
overdue  notices, 

collect  and  analyse  data  which  could  be  used 
to  help  evaluate  centre  resources  and  services, 

produce  professional-looking  labels,  reports, 
handouts,  bibliographies,  newsletters  and 
promotional  materials. 
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•  create  databases  of  information  about  local 
employers  or  current  job  opportunities, 

•  print  recruitment  schedules  or  schedule 
workshops, 

•  prepare  overheads  and  presentation  materials, 

•  keep  track  of  graduates  who  have  obtained 
jobs,  etc. 

When  you  have  a  list  of  things  you  would  like 
computer  systems  to  do  in  your  centre,  decide 
which  are  "must  have  now"  capabilities  and 
which  are  "would  like  now  or  in  the  foresee- 
able future"  capabilities.  If  possible,  ask  staff 
and  clients  for  their  input.  Discussions  about 
the  possibilities  can  help  to  prepare  people  for 
change  by  encouraging  curiosity  and  building 
excitement. 

Once  you  know  what  you  want,  it's  time  to 
start  looking  for  suitable  software  options. 
Computer  experts  recommend  determining 
your  software  requirements  before  you  look  at 
hardware  options. 

■  There  are  a  wide  variety  of  computer 
programs  designed  specifically  to 

•  help  clients  plan  their  careers,  write 
resumes,  choose  educational  programs 
(career  guidance  software), 

•  automate  functions  in  small  libraries 
(library-specific  software), 

•  save  typing  time  and  improve  the 
quality  and  appearance  of  text  (word 
processing,  desktop  publishing  and 
graphics  programs), 

•  organize,  store  and  retrieve  information 
records  (database  management  systems), 

•  keep  track  of  data  such  as  budget  expendi- 
tures or  circulation  statistics,  perform 
complex  calculations  and  create  reports 
(spreadsheet  software),  and 


^  produce  high  quality  transparencies  and 
slide  shows  (i.e.  presentation  software). 

■  Information  about  software  products 
abounds 

®  in  libraries  and  library  association 
publications, 

in  popular  media  computer  magazines  and 
trade  publications, 

at  conference  display  booths  and  panel 
discussions, 

®  in  directories  published  by  hardware  and 
software  vendors,  trade  associations  and 
research  groups, 

®  at  computer  stores  and  from  software  vendors, 

from  computer  bulletin  board  discussions 
and  Internet  newsgroups,  and 

^  on  the  Internet  home  pages  of  software 
manufacturers  and  distributors. 

The  more  detailed  your  list  of  requirements, 
the  easier  it  is  to  determine  which  software 
packages  are  most  likely  to  satisfy  them. 
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'HOP  AROUND.  Talk  to  as  many  knowl- 
edgeable people  as  possible.  If  you  are  looking 
for  less  well-known  types  of  software  (e.g. 
library  circulation  or  cataloguing  systems),  ask 
vendors  for  demonstrations  and  references, 
then  follow-up  those  references  and  talk  to 
people  in  organizations  currently  using  the 
product.  As  a  general  rule,  only  buy  systems 
that  have  been  up  and  running  successfully  for 
someone  else  for  awhile  (unless  you  are  pre- 
pared to  put  up  with  the  hassles  involved  in 
being  a  test  site). 

When  evaluating  software  packages,  consider 
the  following  questions. 
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■  Will  the  program  do  what  you  need 
it  to  do? 

Beware  of  programs  that  do  considerably 
more  than  you  will  likely  ever  need  them  to 
do  -  they  probably  cost  more  than  you  need  to 
pay  and  take  longer  to  learn. 

Is  the  program  compatible  with  existing 
computer  hardware,  operating  systems 
and  software  packages  in  use  in  your 
organization? 

■  Does  the  program  have  a 
user-friendly,  easy-to-learn  interface 
with  "help"  features? 

Are  the  menus  self-explanatory? 
Are  there  several  ways  to  do 
the  same  things?  How  com- 
prehensive and  useful  are 
the  help  screens?  Do  they 
tell  you  in  plain  language 
what  to  do  next? 


■  What  time  and  energy 
saving  features  does  the 
program  have? 

For  example,  does  changing 
a  single  entry  in  a  database 
automatically  update  all  other 
related  records?  Do  you  have  to 
specify  every  available  option  each 
time  you  run  the  program,  or  does  it 
automatically  default  to  where  you  were  last? 
Does  the  program  reject  obviously  wrong  data? 
Are  transactions  easy  to  trace  for  human 
errors? 

■  Is  the  documentation  complete  and  easy 
to  understand? 

Do  the  accompanying  manuals  and/or  help 
screens  include  an  overview  that  clearly 
explains  all  available  options,  step-by-step 


instructions,  a  comprehensive  index,  and  a 
trouble-shooting  guide? 

■  What  warranties  and  guarantees  come 
with  the  software? 

Is  the  vendor  reputable?  Is  there  a  money- 
back  guarantee  or  at  least  a  minimum  or 
limited  warranty?  During  the  warranty  period, 
will  defective  storage  media  be  replaced  and 
bugs  fixed?  Is  there  a  toll-free  customer  sup- 
port line  for  answering  questions,  or  support 
available  via  e-mail  or  the  Internet? 

How  much  does  it  cost? 

In  addition  to  the  purchase  price, 
find  out  how  often  the  software 
is  updated  and  how  much 
updated  versions  cost.  Are 
installation,  training  and 
on-going  technical  support 
included  in  the  purchase 
price?  Common  software 
programs  (e.g.  word 
processing  packages) 
generally  include  step-by- 
step  installation  instruc- 
tions and  a  tutorial.  More 
specialized  programs  may 
require  technical  expertise  to 
install  and/or  in-service  training 
for  users. 

■  What  do  the  experts  say 
about  it? 

Depending  on  the  type  of  program,  the  experts 
may  be  career  counselling  professionals,  library 
and  information  specialists,  or  computer 
consultants.  Are  there  published  reviews  of 
the  product?  What  have  your  contacts  heard 
about  this  software? 

If  possible,  get  a  hands-on  preview  before  you 
buy. 
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Your  computer  hardware  requirements  will 
depend  on  your 

•  list  of  "must  have"  capabilities  (e.g.  will 
you  need  peripherals  such  as  modems,  fax 
capability,  disk  drives,  printers,  CD-ROM 
drives  or  scanners?),  and 

®  software  choices  (e.g.  how  fast  must  the  cen- 
tral processor  be?  how  much  memory  and 
hard  drive  storage  capacity  are  needed?). 


■f  you  need  a  complex, 

multipurpose  system,  send  a 
"request  for  proposals"  to 
several  reputable  vendors 
after  you  have  researched 
available  systems  and  talked 
to  librarians  currently  using 
them.  Include  a  list  of 
requirements  (in  order  of 
priority)  that  focus  on  the 
needs  of  your  particular  cen- 
tre, including  financial  and 
other  constraints.  Then  be 
prepared  to  evaluate  systems 
based  on  functionality,  price, 
ease  of  use,  workflow  require- 
ments, standards,  customer 
support,  training,  perfor- 
mance, expandability,  and 
ability  to  adapt  to  change.  It's 
important  to  spend  as  much 
time  as  possible  observing  and  using  candidate 
systems. 

When  you  are  implementing  a  new  system, 
planning,  patience  and  realistic  expectations 
go  a  long  way  toward  helping  staff  maintain 
their  equilibrium  and  enthusiasm. 

•  Make  sure  staff  have  time  to  become  familiar 
with  the  system  before  they  have  to  begin 
using  it  themselves  or  help  clients  use  it. 
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here  are 
competing  visions 
ofhow  the  evolution  of 
computer  and  commu- 
nication technologies 
will  affect  the  way 
libraries  and  resource 
centres  look  and 
operate  in  the  fature. 


All  staff  members  should  learn  how  to 
connect  hardware  correctly,  turn  everything 
on  and  off,  load  the  printer,  install  applica- 
tions, send  and  receive  information. 

At  least  two  staff  members  should  be  given 
time  to  become  acquainted  with  each  piece  of 
software  (not  necessarily  the  same  two  people 
for  all  software).  It  may  be  tempting  to  let 
one  enthusiastic  person  do  all  the  computer- 
related  work,  but  doing  so  creates  problems 
  when  that  person  is  not 

available  or  leaves  the 

organization. 

*  If  theft  might  be  a 
problem,  hardware 
components  should  be 
engraved  with  the  centre's 
name  and/ or  bolted  down. 
Components  that  must  be 
moved  occasionally 
should  be  attached  to 
stands  or  boards  that  are 
small  enough  to  allow 
transport  but  large  enough 
to  make  concealing  them 
difficult. 


•  If  clients  will  be  using 
computer  diskettes  to 
store  their  assessment 
results  or  resumes,  for 
example,  you'll  need 
policies  and  procedures 
in  place  to  protect  your  computers  from 
computer  viruses.  For  example,  you 
might  require  all  diskettes  to  be  checked  for 
viruses  by  a  staff  member  before  they  are 
used  in  career  resource  centre  computers, 
or  you  might  allow  clients  to  use  only  clean 
diskettes  purchased  at  the  centre. 

Make  arrangements  for  technical  support 
before  you  have  problems.  If  your  organization 
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has  technical  support  personnel,  get  to  know 
them,  ask  for  their  advice  when  you  are 
purchasing  and  implementing  systems,  and 
keep  in  touch  afterward.  Keep  a  list  handy  of 
the  appropriate  hotline  numbers  to  call  when 
you  have  difficulties  with  software. 

If  CD-ROM  drives  might  be  misused  or  dam- 
aged by  rough  handling,  put  them  where  only 
staff  members  can  load  and  unload  them. 


3 


Last,  but  definitely  not 
least,  make  a  contingency 
plan.  Decide  what  you 
will  do  when  a  computer 
or  whole  networked 
system  goes  down.  Make 
sure  proper  backup  pro- 
cedures are  followed 
routinely  (e.g.  never  do  a 
backup  onto  the  most 
recent  backup  disk).  For 
added  protection  in  case 
of  fire,  flood  or  some 
other  disaster,  keep  back- 
up disks  in  a  location 
other  than  the  building 
in  which  the  career 
resource  centre  is  locat- 
ed. This  is  particularly 
important  for  data  that 
cannot  be  readily 
replaced  or  recreated  (e.g. 
purchase  orders  and  other  databases 
developed  in-house). 


he  reality  is 
that  technological 
developments  will 
continue  to  change  how 
we  acquire,  organize, 
store  and  distribute 
career  information,  but 
not  always  in  the  ways 
predicted. 


way  libraries  and  resource  centres  look  and 
operate  in  the  future.  Proponents  of  the 
"virtual  library"  concept  suggest  that  the 
Internet,  local  and  national  networks,  and 
wireless  communications  will  soon  give 
people  unparalleled  access  from  their  homes 
to  customised  services  and  specialized  infor- 
mation around  the  world.  They  point  to 
current  realities  such  as  World  Wide  Web  sites 
that  provide  topical  search 
capabilities  and  subject 
guides  to  the  Internet,  digi- 
tal videos  with  embedded 
links  to  other  resources  on 
the  Internet,  and  advanced 
user  interfaces  that  allow 
people  to  search  remote 
databases  using  the  same 
commands  they  use  to 
search  their  local  databases. 
Some  conclude  that  libraries 
and  resource  centres  as  we 
know  them  will  soon  cease 
to  exist. 


How  will  technological 
advances  affect  your  centre? 


T 


HERE  ARE  COMPETING  VISIONS  of  how 
the  continuing  evolution  of  computer  and 
communication  technologies  will  affect  the 


Others  refute  claims  that  all 
libraries  will  become  one 
all-embracing  global  library 
with  primarily  digital 
holdings  for  electronic 
access.  They  suggest  that 
books  and  CD-ROMs, 
considered  "transitional  technology"  by  some, 
will  be  around  for  a  long  time  simply  because 
people  want  information  in  a  tangible  format 
and  will  continue  to  demand  a  choice  in  the 
way  information  is  delivered. 

Further,  they  point  out  that  the  Internet  is 
not  a  library,  just  as  the  publishing  industry 
is  not  a  library,  and  that,  for  many,  paper  is 
a  user-friendly  interface.  They  acknowledge 
that  new  technologies  will  continue  to 
change  and  improve  library  functions 
(e.g.  online  catalogues  will  become  more 
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conversational,  interactive,  intuitive),  but 
dispute  the  contention  that  these  develop- 
ments will  eliminate  the  need  for  libraries. 


f  1 HILE  THE  DEBATE  RAGES  ON,  career 
resource  centre  planners  must  make  decisions 
in  the  present  for  a  far  from  certain  future. 
The  reality  is  that  technological  developments 
will  continue  to  change  how  we  acquire, 
organize,  store  and  distribute  career  informa- 
tion, but  not  always  in  the  ways  predicted. 
For  example,  new  technologies  have  indeed 
revolutionised  the  way  inter-library  loans  are 


processed  but  the  vastly  increased  speed  of 
delivery  envisioned  a  few  years  ago  have  not 
materialised. 

The  best  planners  can  do  is  keep  abreast  of 
technological  innovations  and  make  the  best 
decisions  possible  at  the  time.  There  is  no 
point,  for  example,  in  putting  off  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  new  computer  because  a  more 
powerful  and  user-friendly  one  might  be 
coming  out  soon.  There  is  always  something 
new  and  different  on  the  horizon. 
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Where  can  you 
get  more  information? 


I  I  ORE  COMPREHENSIVE  information  on 
topics  mentioned  in  this  chapter  are  available 
in  many  libraries  and  large  book  stores.  To 
begin  searching  a  library  catalogue,  select 
appropriate  subject  headings  from  the 
following  list. 

®  bookends 

•  computer  capacity  -  planning 

»  computer  input  -  output  equipment 

®  computer  networks  -  handbooks,  manuals 

•  computer  networks  -  management 

•  computers  -  evaluation 
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computers  -  handbooks,  manuals 

c  computers  -  library  application 

p  computers  -  technological  innovations 

®  information  storage  and  retrieval 
systems  -  library 

•  libraries  -  automation 

•  libraries  -  mechanical  aids 

•  libraries  -  safety  measures 

•  libraries  -  security  measures 

•  libraries  -  space  utilization 
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•  libraries  -  technological  innovations 

•  library  architecture 

•  library  buildings 

•  library  decoration 

•  library  exhibits 

•  library  fittings  and  supplies 

•  library  resources 

•  library  sites 

•  open  and  closed  shelves 

•  shelving  for  books 

•  shelving  for  nonbook  materials 
®  shelving  for  periodicals 


T  I 
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nformation  Resources 


COUNSELLORS,  LIBRARIANS,  HUMAN  RESOURCES  PERSONNEL,  INTERNSHIP/  WORK 
EXPERIENCE  CO-ORDINATORS  AND  TEACHERS  NATURALLY  COLLECT  MATERIALS 
THEY  FIND  USEFUL  FOR  THEIR  WORK.  IF  PEOPLE  IN  YOUR  ORGANIZATION 
ALREADY  HAVE  A  VARIETY  OF  CAREER  INFORMATION  MATERIALS  IN  THEIR 
OFFICES,  ONE  OF  YOUR  FIRST  TASKS  MUST  BE  TO  FIND  OUT  WHO  HAS  WHAT. 


You  may  be  able  to  convince  colleagues  to 
transfer  resources  currently  housed  in  their 
offices  to  the  career  resource  centre  where  they 
would  be  more  accessible  to  all.  Or,  you  may 
have  to  order  duplicate  copies  of  resources 
that  people  use  regularly  and  wish  to  retain  in 
their  offices. 


What  types  of  career 
information  do  your 
clients  need? 
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HE  FOLLOWING  BROAD  CATEGORIES 
of  career  information  are  included  in  most 
career  resource  centres.  The  emphasis  you 
place  on  different  categories  and  your  choice 
of  materials  within  those  categories  should  be 
determined  by  your  clients'  information  needs 
and  format  preferences  (see  Chapter  1). 

■  Occupational  information 

•  occupational  reference/classification  books 
such  as  National  Occupational  Classification 
(NOG),  Encyclopaedia  of  Occupations  and 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (DOT) 


«  descriptions  of  different  occupations 
(e.g.  occupational  profiles) 

databases  of  occupational  descriptions 

booklets  and  information  sheets  from 
industries,  associations,  organizations  and 
governments 

•  audio-visual  materials  produced  by 
large  employers  or  industries 

■  Education/training 
information 

(provincial,  national, 
international) 

Print  materials  or  access  to  data- 
base/Internet information  about 

-  college,  university,  technical/ 
vocational  programs 

"  apprenticeship  and  industry  training 
programs 

local  continuing  education  courses 

•  correspondence/distance  education  courses 
and  programs 

post-secondary  institutions  (national  and 
international):  universities,  colleges,  technical 
and  vocational  centres 
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■  Financial  assistance  information 

Print  materials  or  access  to  database 
information  about 

«  bursaries  and  scholarships  from 
post-secondary  institutions 

^  government  student  financial  assistance 
programs 

®  government-sponsored  training  and 
retraining  programs 

■  Job  search  information 

Tips  sheets,  pamphlets,  computer  software, 
books  and  videos  about 

®  completing  application  forms 

®  getting,  preparing  for  and  handling 
job  interviews 

•  resume  writing 

•  tapping  into  the  hidden  job  market 

•  networking 

•  information  interviewing 

■  Employer  literature 

•  private  industry  and  public  sector  reports, 
promotional  materials,  etc. 

•  corporate  annual  reports  and/or  corporate 
information  on  the  Internet 

•  industry  directories 

•  association  directories 

•  industry  and  business-related 
newspapers,  magazines  and  books 

■  Labour  market  trends 
information  from 

•  post-secondary  education  institutions 
(e.g.  graduate  employment  surveys) 

•  federal  government  sources  such  as 
Human  Resources  Development  Canada 


(HRDC),  Statistics  Canada,  Conference 
Board  of  Canada,  Secretary  of  State,  Labour 
Canada,  Canadian  Mental  Health,  etc. 

•  provincial  government  sources  such  as 
Alberta  Advanced  Education  and  Career 
Development,  Bureau  of  Statistics  (Alberta 
Treasury) 

•  local  sources  such  as  associations,  boards, 
research  institutes 

■  Career  counselling  information/programs 

•  career  planning  books 

®  tests,  inventories,  workbooks,  software 
for  self-assessment 

•  decision-making  tools 

•  action-planning  tools 

•  career  guidance  software 


Where  can  you 
find  suitable  sources 
of  information? 

The  most  efficient  way  to  find  good 
sources  of  career  information  materials  is  to 
visit  other  career  resource  centres,  examine 
their  resources  and  decide  which  sources 
produce  the  types  of  materials  best  suited  to 
your  client  group.  You  might  also  use  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  staff  members  about 
collection  budgets,  sources  of  materials, 
multimedia  resources,  and  lending  policies 
and  procedures. 

Many  of  the  major  directories  and  reference 
books  you'll  find  in  large,  established  centres 
are  expensive  annuals  (e.g.  Books  in  Print,  The 
Corpus  Almanac  and  Canadian  Source  Book, 
and  The  Canadian  Almanac].  Much  of  the 
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information  contained  in  the  previous  year's 
directories  will  not  be  too  outdated  for  use. 
You  may  be  able  to  make  arrangements  with 
some  centres  or  libraries  to  pass  on  old  copies 
to  your  centre.  If  you  do  so,  however,  make 
sure  you  clearly  label  the  publication  as 
"dated  material"  and  indicate  where/how 
clients  can  access  the  current  edition. 

You  can  also  identify  potential  sources  of 
career  information  materials  by  consulting 

■  Professional  journals  and  newsletters 

which  often  list,  review  and/or  advertise 
current  materials  related  to  the  field.  They 
also  carry  relevant  articles  which  may  include 
valuable  references. 

■  Government  departments 
and  agencies 

Human  Resources  Development  Canada  and 
provincial  government  departments  concerned 
with  employment,  labour,  consumer  affairs, 
statistics  and  education  or  advanced  education 
often  provide  a  variety  of  valuable  materials, 
some  of  which  may  be  free.  The  reference 
books  and  almanacs  mentioned  earlier  have 
the  current  names  and  addresses  of  various 
government  departments. 

■  Professional  associations 

Associations  listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages  (or  in 
directories  of  associations)  often  produce 
newsletters,  pamphlets  or  surveys  that  might 
be  of  interest  from  an  occupational  and  labour 
market  perspective. 

■  Popular  periodicals 

Newspapers  and  magazines  often  carry 
general  interest,  occupational/work  related 
articles  on  topics  such  as  job-hunting  tech- 
niques; women  and  work;  managing  home, 
family  and  work;  labour  market  conditions 
and  projections;  etc. 


■  Bibliographies 

which  provide  listings  of  materials  in 
particular  subject  areas,  including  back-of-the- 
book  listings  in  respected  publications  such  as 
Richard  Bolles'  annual  job  search  publication 
What  Color  is  Your  Parachute? 
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■  The  Yellow  Pages 

which  provide  a  geographical  and  subject 
listing  of  employers  in  your  area. 

■  The  Internet 

which  has  a  growing  number  of  sites  offering 
career  information. 

Staff  members  in  other  career  resource  centres 
may  recommend  specific  journals,  periodicals, 
associations,  agencies,  hotlines  and  Internet  sites. 


What  considerations 
are  important  in  clioosing 
materials? 


T, 


HERE  ARE  A  GROWING  NUMBER  of 
career  information  materials  available  in  a 
wide  variety  of  formats.  Once  you  know  what 
materials  your  organization  already  possesses 
and  what  is  available  to  clients  elsewhere,  it's 
a  good  idea  to  develop  a  set  of  guidelines  for 
making  purchasing  decisions.  Having  written 
guidelines  helps  to 

®  clarify  the  characteristics  of  materials  that 
satisfy  your  clients'  information  needs, 

*  justify  career  resource  centre  acquisitions, 
and 

'  orient  new  staff. 

Purchasing  guidelines,  often  called  selections 
policies  or  acquisitions  policies,  usually 
include 
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■  The  client  information  needs  your  centre 
will  address 

Your  selections  policy  should  begin  with  a 
description  of  your  client  group  (s)  and  their 
information  needs.  Specify  age  ranges, 
appropriate  reading  levels  and  any  other  client 
characteristics  that  should  be  considered  in 
determining  which  materials  are  suitable  for 
your  collection. 

■  The  subjects  to  be  covered  in  your 
collection 

Your  selections  policy  should 
define  the  degree  of  emphasis  to 
be  given  to  different  categories  of 
career  information.  For  example, 
a  career  resource  centre  estab- 
lished to  help  rehabilitating  adults 
make  alternate  career  choices 
might  need  a  particularly  large 
section  of  resources  dealing 
with  educational/  training  and 
retraining  programs  and  financial 
assistance,  as  well  as  materials 
on  adjustment  to  change  and 
maintaining  self-esteem  and 
confidence. 

■  The  media  formats  that  will 
be  included 

Your  clients'  comfort  levels  with  various 
formats  should  influence  the  emphasis  you 
place  on  acquiring  non-print  media.  For 
example,  some  client  groups  are  likely  to  be 
more  receptive  to  computer-assisted  materials 
than  others,  particularly  if  clients  will  be 
expected  to  be  quite  self-directed  in  their  use 
of  career  resources. 

■  The  way  the  quality  of  potential 
acquisitions  will  be  evaluated 

Quality  career  information  materials  contain 
information  that  is  up-to-date,  objective  and 


accurate.  There  are  several  ways  to  judge  the 
quality  of  a  particular  resource:  consult  coun- 
sellors and  others  who  have  used  the  material, 
read  reviews  published  in  professional  period- 
icals and  journals,  and/or  review  the  material 
yourself. 

The  National  Career  Development  Association 
(NCDA),  a  division  of  the  American  Association 
of  Counseling  and  Development  in  the  United 
States,  has  published  detailed  technical 
guidelines  for  evaluating  career  information 
materials  in  different  formats  (print,  videotape 
and  computer  software). 
However,  for  most  career 
resource  centre  purposes,  the 
basic  evaluation  guidelines 
included  later  in  this  chapter 
should  be  sufficient. 

■  Other  factors 
affecting  purchasing 
decisions 

If  factors  such  as  budget 
limitations  will  influence 
your  purchasing  decisions, 
they  should  be  acknowledged 
in  your  selections  policy. 
However,  this  does  not  mean 
that  you  should  shy  away 
from  considering  resources  you'd  like  to 
purchase  because  you  assume  they  are  too 
expensive.  Check  out  the  price  before  you 
decide  you  can't  afford  a  particular  resource. 
You  may  be  pleasantly  surprised!  For 
example,  computer  software  sometimes 
comes  down  in  price  after  its  initial 
introduction. 

The  physical  space  and  the  equipment  you 
have  may  be  a  factor.  For  example,  if  your 
videotape  and  software  collections  increase 
substantially,  more  viewing  stations  and  comput- 
er workstations  may  be  required  to  accommodate 
increased  client  interest  in  using  these  resources. 
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If  these  facilities  will  not  be  available,  you 
may  have  to  put  a  limit  on  your  purchases  of 
videotapes  and/or  computer  software. 

Staffing  arrangements  may  also  affect  the 
feasibility  of  purchasing  specific  materials. 
The  more  complex  reference  sources  and 
equipment-based  materials  there  are  in  your 
collection,  the  more  support  staff  you'll  need 
to  teach  clients  how  to  use  these  resources  and 
troubleshoot  technical  problems. 

Your  selections  policy  can  be  written  in  a 
descriptive  format  or  as  a  set  of  questions  to 
consider  as  you  review  potential  acquisitions. 
For  example,  your  list  might  include  questions 
such  as 

•  what  have  my  contacts  and  reviewers 
said  about  this  material  (pamphlet,  book, 
videotape  or  software)? 

•  does  the  content  address  client  information 
needs? 

•  is  it  interesting/attractive? 

•  would  including  this  resource  help  to 
balance  out  the  subject  coverage  in  the 
collection? 

•  will  clients  readily  understand  the  material 
(i.e.  is  the  reading  level,  approach,  style/ 
presentation  appropriate)? 

•  does  the  value  of  the  publication  justify 
its  cost? 

•  could  this  resource  be  borrowed  or  rented 
from  another  source  when  it  is  needed? 

•  would  staff  have  to  be  available  to  help 
clients  use  or  interpret  the  material? 

Evaluating  certain  types  of  career  information 
materials  involves  a  number  of  additional 
considerations  described  in  the  following 
sections. 


Occupational 
Material 
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O  DECIDE  IF  SPECIFIC  occupational  mate- 
rials should  be  included  in  your  collection, 
consider  the  following  questions  (in  addition 
to  your  selections  policy). 

•  Is  it  Canadian?   


InformoNon 


American  information 
may  be  acceptable  but 
Canadian  information  is 
preferable,  if  available. 
Information  specific  to 
your  province  is  even 
better. 

Does  it  clearly  and  accu- 
rately spell  out  the  duties 
of  the  job,  as  well  as  skill 
requirements,  physical 
abilities  and  personality 
traits  important  in  the 
occupation? 

Does  it  describe  the 
training  and  experience 
required,  and  where  that 
can  be  obtained? 

Is  the  information  dated? 

Occupational  information 
that  is  more  than  three 
years  old,  unless  extreme- 
ly general  in  nature,  may 
no  longer  be  accurate. 


"Make  millions 
while  you  sleep!" 

IVs  important  to  recognize 
that  some  occupational 
information  is  produced  for 
public  relations/marketing 
purposes  and  therefore  is 
NOT  objective.  Vague, 
glowing  statements  such  as 
"thousands  of  opportunities/ 
dollars  available"  should  be 
seen  as  red  flags  signalling 
that  you  need  to  find  out 
more  about  the  source  and 
purpose  of  the  material.  If 
you  choose  to  include  such 
materials  in  your  collection, 
put  "recruitment  material" 
labels  on  them  to  let  clients 
know  that  it  is  essentially 
advertising  material. 


Does  it  describe  work  at  various  levels  in 
the  occupation  (i.e.  entry-level  as  well  as  at 
the  top)? 

Does  the  information  present  an  objective, 
realistic  assessment  of  salaries,  future 
employment  and  advancement  possibilities? 
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Audio/Visual  Formats 
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%^  INCE  AUDIO/VISUAL  MATERIALS  can 
be  very  expensive,  previewing  them  to  be  sure 
of  their  suitabiHty  and  usefulness  is  often  recom- 
mended. However,  you  have  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  cost  and  time  lag  involved  in  preview- 
ing are  worth  it.  The  price  of  the  item  may  serve 
as  a  guide.  For  example,  if  the  cost  of  preview- 
ing a  $200  video  is  $40  plus  mailing  and  han- 
dling charges,  is  it  cost  effective  to  preview 
before  purchasing  (and  perhaps  end  up  paying 
over  $240  for  the  item)? 

It's  cheaper  to  use  your  network  of  contacts  to 
help  you  make  video  purchasing  decisions. 
If  another  centre/agency  aheady  has  a 
resource  you  might  want  to  purchase, 
you  can  probably  arrange  a  free 
preview.  Or,  arrange  to  preview 
materials  at  the  same  time  others  do. 
Screening  materials  together  has  the 
added  benefit  of  encouraging  discus- 
sion which  can  lead  to  more  thorough 
evaluations. 

Larger  audio/visual  marketing  companies 
regularly  set  up  preview  days  across  the  country 
to  encourage  potential  buyers  to  see  their  latest 
products.  Ask  to  be  put  on  their  mailing  lists 
for  such  events  but,  for  each  event,  seriously 
consider  whether  the  benefits  of  attending  justify 
the  costs  in  terms  of  time  and  admission  fees. 

To  decide  if  specific  audio/visual  materials 
should  be  included  in  your  collection,  consider 
the  following  questions  (in  addition  to  your 
selections  policy). 

»  Does  the  purpose  of  the  audio/visual 
become  obvious  to  the  audience  early  in  the 
presentation? 

•  Does  the  title  accurately  reflect  the  content 
and/or  purpose? 


•  Is  there  a  companion  guide?  If  so,  does  it  have 
a  synopsis  with  a  description  of  the  content 
and  suggested  teaching  strategies?  Does  it 
include  ideas  for  possible  discussion,  activities 
and  additional  resources? 

®  Does  the  audio/visual  effectively  and  obviously 
fulfil  its  objectives  (which  are  usually  stated  in 
accompanying  print  materials)?  Is  it  long 
enough  to  allow  the  issue  to  be  dealt  with 
adequately,  but  still  stay  within  the  attention 
and  interest  span  of  the  intended  audience? 

®  Is  the  information  presented  accurate, 
comprehensive  and  current?  Is  it  presented 
in  a  manner  appropriate  for  the  intended 
audience?  Are  terms  relating  to  the  concepts 
presented  defined  in  the  user's  guide? 

"  Is  the  product  fi:ee  of  bias  and  sex,  age,  race 
and  religious  stereotyping?  Are  both  sexes 
equitably  portrayed  at  all  employment  levels? 
Is  there  a  reasonable  representation  of  people 
with  disabilities,  and  individuals  of  various 
ages  and  minority  groups? 

e  Does  the  presentation  depict  situations  in  a 
realistic  way,  presenting  difficulties  as  well  as 
solutions? 

®  Does  the  product  encourage  people  to  become 
involved  in  active  discussion  and/or  follow-up 
activities? 

•  Are  the  picture  and  sound  quality  satisfactory? 

•  Does  the  packaging  protect  the  item  and 
facilitate  easy  identification  and  use? 


Computer  Assisted 
Career  Planning  IVIaterials 


Computer  programs  can,  among  other 
things,  teach  clients  about  the  career  planning 
process,  help  them  select  post-secondary  insti- 
tutions and  programs,  write  resumes,  search  for 


job  openings  and  participate  in  job  interviews. 

To  decide  if  a  particular  computer  program 
should  be  included  in  your  collection,  consider 
the  following  questions  (in  addition  to  your 
selections  policy). 

•  Is  this  software  compatible  with  your  centre's 
computer  hardware? 

•  Is  this  information  also  available  in  a  print 
format?  If  so,  which  format  would  be  better 
for  your  client  group  and  your  budget? 

•  Does  the  program  offer  information  about 
options?  Does  it  apply  strate- 
gies for  decision-making 
and/ or  help  clients  plan? 

•  Are  the  sources  of  information 
reliable?  Is  the  information 
up-to-date  and  validly 
interpreted?  On  what  career 
development  theories  and 
models  is  the  program  based? 


Does  it  have  evaluation  functions  such  as  auto- 
matically counting  users  and/or  keeping  track 
of  how  much  time  users  spend  in  the  program? 


Internet  Materials 


LL  THAT  CAN  BE  SAID  with  surety  about 
the  Internet  in  the  future  is  that  problems 
experienced  in  the  past  (e.g.  difficulties  associ- 
ated with  accessing  and  searching  the  Internet) 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
be  addressed  in  new  and 
innovative  ways,  and  at  an 
amazing  rate. 


•  How  user-friendly  is  the  pro- 
gram? Are  the  options  clients 
can  choose  from  clear?  Will 
clients  be  able  to  follow  the 
process  used? 

®  Is  there  a  manual  or  some 
other  description  of 
procedures? 

•  Does  the  program  offer  direct 
access  to  information?  Does  it 
provide  cross-references  between  related 
topics  or  to  other  resources? 

•  How  visually  attractive  and  interesting  is  it? 

•  Can  clients  create  hard  copies  of  their 
personal  profiles? 

•  Is  it  a  relatively  stand-alone  program  or  does 
its  success  depend  heavily  on  the  presence  of 
trained  personnel  to  provide  orientation, 
guidance,  interpretation  and  debriefing? 


ince  there 
are  no  globally 
accepted  rules  regard- 
ing content  quality, 
currency  or  validity, 
all  Internet  materials 
should  be  viewed  with 
a  healthy  scepticism. 


Evaluating  the  currency, 
accuracy  and  authority  of 
career  information  materials 
down-loaded  from  Internet 
sites  can  be  difficult,  partic- 
ularly if  sources  and  dates 
are  not  noted.  Since  there 
are  no  globally  accepted 
rules  regarding  content 
quality,  currency  or  validity, 
all  Internet  materials  should 
be  viewed  with  a  healthy 
scepticism.  However,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  information  posted  by 
well-known  and  respected 
organizations  (e.g.  program  information  post- 
ed by  post-secondary  education  institutions) 
is  reasonably  current  and  accurate.  The  suit- 
ability and  quality  of  such  materials  should  be 
judged  by  the  same  standards  used  for  other 
materials. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  copies  of  information 
from  the  Internet  should  be  clearly  labelled  as 
such,  including  dates  and  sources  (where 
available). 


Informarion 
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How  will  you  obtain  materials? 
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HE  AMOUNT  OF  FREE  or  inexpensive 
printed  occupational  information  available  has 
declined  in  recent  years,  but  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  posting  information  on  the  Internet  has 
the  potential  to  reverse  this  trend.  At  the  time 
of  writing,  private  industries,  professional  asso- 
ciations and  goverimient  departments  still  dis- 
tribute significant  quantities  of  print  materials, 
but  much  of  this  information  may  eventually  be 
made  available  primarily  through  the  Internet. 

Until  then,  an  effective  way  to  obtain  free  and 
inexpensive  materials  is  to  telephone  potential 
sources  and/or  send  out  written  requests  for 
pamphlets  and  brochures.  Create  a  simple, 
standard  form  letter  or  a  postcard  that  can  be 
sent  to  producers  of  free  information.  The 
card  or  letter  should  include 

•  your  address  and  spaces  for  the  distributor's 
address, 

•  the  title  and/or  subject  area  of  interest  to 
you  and  the  desired  number  of  copies  of 
materials,  and 

•  a  request  to  be  placed  on  the  distributor's 
mailing  list  for  materials  relating  to  specific 
subjects. 

You  may  wish  to  use  the  same  method  for  con- 
tacting publishers  about  receiving  publication 
catalogues  and/or  promotional  information 
announcing  new  products. 

The  easiest  way  to  begin  developing  a  list  of 
suppliers  (of  free  or  inexpensive  materials,  or 
commercial  products)  is  to  get  a  copy  of  a 
list/database  created  by  an  established  career 
resource  centre  which  serves  a  client  group  sim- 
ilar to  yours.  Even  if  the  centre  is  in  a  different 
community,  its  acquisition  sources  database  will 
undoubtedly  contain  provincial  and  national 


sources  of  interest  to  you.  It  is  much  easier  to 
replace  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  other 
centre's  local  sources  with  local  sources  of  your 
own  than  to  build  a  database  from  scratch. 

If  you  must  develop  your  own  list  of  reliable 
sources  of  free  or  inexpensive  materials,  start 
by  contacting 

®  Alberta  Advanced  Education  and  Career 
Development, 

e  Supply  and  Services  Canada,  Ottawa, 

®  Guidance  Centre,  OISE  Press,  Toronto, 

•  post-secondary  education  institutions 
(calendars  are  not  free,  but  they  are  essential), 

®  trade  and  business  associations  (found  in 
telephone  books  or  directories), 

•  local  government  offices, 

•  local  employers, 

»  local  union  halls,  and 

•  local  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Centre  staff  may  also  clip  career  and  employ- 
ment-related articles  and  job  advertisements 
from  newspapers,  and  watch  for  relevant  articles 
in  magazines  they  receive  at  home.  Popular 
magazines  often  carry  articles  on  job  hunting 
techniques,  women  in  the  work  force,  large 
employers,  emplo5mient  conditions  and  fore- 
casts, interviews  with  people  working  in 
different  occupations,  etc. 

There  are  essentially  three  ways  to  acquire  the 
more  costly  items  such  as  books  and  videotapes: 

®  order  directly  from  publishers, 

•  order  from  wholesalers/dealers  (sometimes 
called  agents  or  "jobbers")  or 

®  order  through  a  local  bookstore. 

Ordering  from  the  publisher  may  be  cheaper 
because  you  don't  have  to  pay  a  middleman,  but 
generally  takes  more  staff  time  because  you  have 
to  track  down  all  of  the  ordering  particulars,  fol- 
low up  on  orders,  deal  with  delays,  and  take  care 
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of  customs  clearance  or  required  prepayments. 
Again,  it's  a  good  idea  to  talk  to  staff  members  at 
other  career  resource  centres  and/or  local  librari- 
ans to  find  out  how  they  acquire  resources  and 
why.  In  particular,  find  out  where  you  may  able 
to  get  library  discounts  on  your  purchases. 

If  you  choose  to  order  directly  from  Canadian 
publishers  or  agents,  you  can  find  names  and 
addresses  of  Canadian  publishers  in  two  direc- 


There  are 
literally  hundreds 
of  publishers 

who  produce  career  information  materials. 
Your  best  guide  is  the  recommendations  of 
experienced  colleagues.  For  example,  staff 
in  the  provincial  government  Labour 
Market  Information  Centre  (LMIC)  in 
Edmonton  which  serves  adults  from  all 
walks  of  life,  order  materials  from  a  long 
list  of  suppliers  but  recommend  looking  at 
the  following  Canadian  sources  first 
a  local  bookstore,  a  local  sta- 
tionery store,  Brodart  Ltd.  in 
Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada 
Communications  Group  in 
Aylmer,  Quebec,  Carr 
McLean  in  Toronto,  ISM 
(for  CHOICES  materials)  in 
Etobicoke,  Ontario,  Magic  Lantern 
Communications  in  Langley,  B.C.,  Monarch 
Books  of  Canada  in  Downsview,  Ontario, 
Beid  Publishing  in  Oakville,  Ontario, 
Self-Counsel  Press  in  North  Vancouver,  B.C. 
Weigl  Educational  Publications  in  Calgary, 
Alberta,  and  John  Wiley  &  Sons  Canada  in 
Etobicoke,  Ontario. 


tories:  the  Canadian  Publishers  Directory  and 
The  Book  Trade  in  Canada:  With  Who's  Where. 

No  matter  which  ordering  route  you  choose,  it's 
important  to  keep  records  of  what  has  been 
ordered,  from  whom  and  when.  Particularly  if 
you  are  ordering  directly  from  publishers  or 
wholesalers,  each  record  should  include  title, 
author,  series  title  (if  any),  date  of  pubhcation,  edi- 
tion, price,  ISSN/ISBN  number,  publisher/  agent, 
order  date  and  the  number  of  copies  ordered.  The 
most  efficient  ordering  procedure  is  to  create 
records  for  desired  materials  as  they  are  identified, 
then  do  all  the  ordering  at  once,  preferably  early 
in  your  fiscal  year  to  allow  up  to  six  months  for 
the  materials  to  arrive  and  invoices  to  be  paid. 


What  about  duplicating 
materials? 
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OME  CAREER  information  materials 
include  statements  granting  permission  to  copy 
and/or  distribute  the  material.  As  long  as  you 
observe  any  restrictions  included  in  these 
copyright  permission  statements,  photocopying 
or  dubbing  the  material  is  legal. 
Copying  other  materials,  whatever  their 
format,  may  be  against  the  law. 

Copyright  is  a  complex  area  of  the 
law  and  its  interpretation  in  the  courts 
is  ongoing.  You  will  have  to  talk  to 
copyright  experts  in  yom  organization 
and/or  staff  in  other  career  resource  centres 
and  libraries  to  discover  the  current  do's  and 
don'ts  for  libraries.  Some  organizations  such  as 
government  departments  and  education  institu- 
tions have  purchased  copyright  licenses  from 
CanCopy  (Canadian  Copyright  Licensing 
Agency),  an  organization  representing  Canadian 
publishers,  writers  and  other  literary  artists. 
The  terms  of  these  agreements  vary. 
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Under  current  Canadian  copyright  law,  the 
only  person  who  has  the  right  to  copy  or 
permit  others  to  copy  is  the  copyright  owner 
(usually  the  creator  of  the  work  or  that  per- 
son's employer).  The  "fair  dealing"  provision 
of  the  Copyright  Act  allows  one  copy  for  the 
purposes  of  private  study,  research,  criticism, 
review  or  newspaper  summary.  The  person 
who  makes  the  copy  (or  authorizes  the  copy  to 


Where  can  you 
get  more  information? 

M 

I  t  ORE  COMPREHENSIVE  information  on 
topics  mentioned  in  this  chapter  are  available  in 
many  libraries  and  large  book  stores.  To  begin 
searching  a  library  catalogue,  select  appropriate 
subject  headings  from  the  following  list. 

•  acquisition  of  computer  software 

•  acquisitions  (libraries) 

•  associations  -  directories 

•  audio-visual  library 

•  career  changes 

•  career  development 

•  career  plateaus 

•  bulletin  boards  in  vocational  guidance 

•  catalogs,  booksellers' 

•  catalogs,  publishers' 

•  collection  development  (libraries) 

•  commercial  catalogs 

•  computer  programs  -  catalogs  and/or 
computer  software  -  catalogs 

•  computer  programs  -  evaluation  and/or 
computer  software  -  evaluation 


be  made)  is  legally  responsible  for  ensuring 
that  copyright  is  not  infringed.  However,  the 
line  between  fair  dealing  and  copyright 
infringement  is  not  well  defined. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  House  of  Commons 
is  considering  Bill  C-32  which  contains  a 
number  of  changes  to  copyright  law,  including 
specific  exceptions  for  non-profit  libraries. 


computer  programs  -  information  services 
^  computer  software  -  databases 

•  computer  software  -  directories 

•  educational  counselling 

•  free  computer  software 

•  hotlines  (counseling) 

•  job  hunting 

•  libraries  and  booksellers 

•  libraries  -  special  collections  -  nonbook 
materials 

•  libraries  -  special  collections  -  video 

•  library  materials 

•  library  resources 

•  occupations 

•  vocational  guidance  for... (minorities, 
women...) 

•  vocational  guidance  -  information  services 

•  vocational  guidance  libraries 

•  vocational  interests 

•  vocational  qualifications 


CREATING  fl  CAREER 


rganization  and  Maintenance 


EASE  AND  EFFICIENCY  ARE  THE  PRIMARY  GOALS  OF  COLLECTION  ORGANIZATION 
AND  MAINTENANCE.  INDEED,  THE  PURPOSE  OF  ALL  THE  ACTIVITIES  INVOLVED  IN 
ORGANIZING,  PROCESSING,  STORING  AND  MAINTAINING  CAREER  INFORMATION 
MATERIALS  IS  TO  MAKE  FINDING  DESIRED  INFORMATION  AS  QUICK  AND  EASY  AS 
POSSIBLE  FOR  CAREER  RESOURCE  CENTRE  CLIENTS  AND  STAFF 


How  will  you  organize  materials? 
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HE  ORGANIZATION  SCHEMES  best  suited 
to  your  needs  and  circumstances  depend  on 

■  The  size  and  nature  of  your  collection 

If  your  collection  includes  only  books,  fills 
less  than  one  bookcase  and  is  unlikely  to  get 
much  bigger,  organizing  it  is  simple.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  decide  which  topics  (e.g.  educa- 
tion/training, job  search,  employment  trends, 
etc.)  go  on  which  shelves  and  label  the  shelves 
accordingly.  However,  if  your  collection 
includes  other  media  and  occupational  infor- 
mation in  various  formats  such  as  pamphlets, 
profiles  and  monographs,  you'll  need  to  give 
some  careful  thought  to  how  you  are  going  to 
organize  them. 

■  How  much  your  collection  is  likely  grow 
in  the  foreseeable  future 

Many  large  career  resource  centres  started 
small.  Switching  organization  schemes  is  a  lot 
of  work  and  creates  unnecessary  confusion.  If 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  your  collection  will 
grow  over  time,  choose  a  scheme  that  can 
accommodate  that  growth. 


■  The  nature  of  your  client  group 

Consider  how  your  clients  are  likely  to  want 
information  organized.  For  example,  students 
may  want  to  find  out  which  occupations  are 
associated  with  their  favourite  subjects.  Or, 
where  one  or  two  industries  are  the  dominant 
employers,  clients  may  want  to  find  out 
what  kinds  of  workers  are  needed  in  those 
industries. 

■  Your  centre's  connections  with  other 
information  collections 

If  your  clients  have  access  to 
other  collections  as  well 
(e.g.  a  school  library),  it  will 
be  easier  for  them  to  access 
information  in  both  collec- 
tions if  the  organization 
schemes  are  similar.  Using 
the  same  classification 
system  also  facilitates 
creating  an  amalgamated 
online  catalogue  that  is  capable  of  directing 
clients  to  suitable  materials  in  both  collections. 

■  Staffing  arrangements 

Work-sharing  agreements  and  staff  expertise 
also  influence  your  options.  For  example,  if 
staff  in  your  organization's  library  have  agreed 
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to  do  the  materials  ordering,  processing  and 
cataloguing  for  the  career  resource  centre, 
you'll  probably  want  to  use  the  same  classifi- 
cation system  as  the  library.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  career  resource  centre  staff  process 
materials  and  don't  have  much  time  for  the 
task,  it's  best  to  keep  your  organization 
schemes  as  simple  as  possible. 
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HE  TYPES  of  classification  systems 
currently  used  in  career  resource  centres  are 
described  below.  Since  all  classification 
systems  have  some  advantages  and  some 
disadvantages,  many  career  resource  centres 
"mix  and  match"  systems  to  suit  their  needs. 
The  only  requirements  are  that  your  organiza- 
tion scheme(s)  be  logical,  easy  for  clients  to  use, 
and  flexible  enough  to  allow  the  collection  to 
expand.  Appendix  D  describes  a  combination 
system  used  in  the  provincial  government 
Labour  Market  Information  Centre  (LMIC)  in 
Edmonton. 

■  Alphabetical  systems 

The  most  familiar  classification  system,  and 
therefore  the  easiest  for  clients  to  understand, 
is  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  subject 
headings.  However,  this  system  has  two 
significant  drawbacks. 

1.  To  find  materials,  clients  have 
to  know  the  correct  subject  heading. 

The  names  clients  use  to  describe  a  particular 
subject  are  often  not  the  same  names  used  in 
a  subject  heading  list.  For  example,  if  a  client 
is  interested  in  becoming  a  family  physician, 
should  the  client  look  under  doctor,  physi- 
cian, medical  practitioner,  family  doctor  or 
some  other  title?  A  cross-referenced  index 
helps  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  but  the 
system  becomes  ever  more  unwieldy  as  more 
subjects  are  added. 


2.  Related  materials  are  not  located  together. 

Clients  interested  in  becoming  plumbers,  for 
example,  will  not  see  information  about 
related  occupations  (e.g.  gasfitter,  steamfitter, 
sprinkler  systems  installer)  which  could  be 
of  interest  to  them  as  well. 

Many  of  the  following  systems  can  be  combined 
with  an  alphabetical  system  to  overcome 
these  shortcomings.  For  example,  educational 
calendars  can  be  grouped  together  and  further 
classified  by  shelving  them  alphabetically. 

■  Colour-coded  systems 

A  simple  colour-coding  system  can  be  very 
effective  and  efficient  in  small  to  medium 
size  career  resource  centres.  All  materials  in 
the  same  subject  area  are  grouped  together 
and  identified  by  the  same  coloured  dots  or 
adhesive  tape. 

Example: 

Subject  Colour 

Career  Planning  purple 

Job  Search  yellow 

Business  Development  green 

Labour  Market  Trends  orange 

Education  blue 

Occupations  red 

When  the  collection  becomes  large  enough  to 
warrant  it,  materials  can  be  arranged  alphabet- 
ically or  by  some  other  method  within  each 
colour-coded  group. 

■  Numerical  systems 

In  Canada,  the  best  known  numerical  classifi- 
cation system  is  the  Dewey  Decimal  system 
which  is  used  in  most  public  libraries.  The 
broad  scope  of  such  a  classification  system 
does  not  make  it  particularly  useful  in  a 
career  resource  centre  setting;  however,  if  it  is 
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used  in  libraries  allied  with  your  centre, 
you  might  consider  using  Dewey  or  a  similar 
looking  system. 

The  National  Occupational  Classification 
(NOC)  system  is  a  numerical  classification 
system  commonly  used  in  career  resource 
centres  specifically  for  organizing  occupational 
information.  Developed  by  Human  Resources 
Development  Canada  to  replace  the  old 
Canadian  Classification  and  Dictionary  of 
Occupations  (CCDO),  the  NOC  is  a  comprehen- 
sive system  that  groups  occupations  together  in 
related  fields  with  similar  skill  levels.  For  a 
description  of  the  NOC,  see  Appendix  C. 

The  NOC  includes  unit  group  descriptions  with 


Sample 

Numerical 

System 

For  example,  the  provincial  government 
Labour  Market  Information  Centre  (LMIC) 
in  Calgary  uses  a  numerical  classification 
system  modelled  after  the  Dewey  Decimal 


system. 

100 

General  Materials 

200 

Career  Planning 

300 

Career  Options 

400 

Education 

500 

Trends 

600 

Job  Search 

Subgroups  within  each  category  are 
assigned  appropriate  numbers  (e.g.  career 
planning  materials  for  special  needs 
groups  could  be  260  and  different  special 
needs  groups  assigned  numbers  between 
261  and  269). 


examples  of  job  titles  in  each  unit  group  along 
with  the  main  duties,  training/education/ 
experience  requirements  and  other  information 
of  interest  to  career  counsellors  and  their  clients. 
However,  these  advantages  must  be  weighed 
against  the  system's  complexity.  To  find 
information  on  a  particular  occupation,  clients 
must  use  an  alphabetical  index  to  identify  the 
appropriate  unit  group  number,  then  find  that 
number  in  the  collection. 

■  Classification  by  industry 

The  Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC) 
system  for  occupational  information  is  perhaps 
the  best  known  system  that  classifies  by 
industry.  This  type  of  classification  system  is 
particularly  useful  if  users  want  to  compare 
similar  occupations  in  different  industries,  or 
if  there  is  a  major  local  or  regional  industrial 
operation  in  which  they  are  interested.  A 
cross-reference  system  or  index  is  essential  to 
accommodate  occupations  that  are  found  in 
more  than  one  industry. 

Some  materials,  particularly  those  about  occupa- 
tions found  in  many  industries  (e.g.  accountant), 
are  not  easily  classified  into  such  a  system. 

■  Classification  by  general  interest  areas 

A  classification  system  can  be  developed 
from  a  list  of  major  subject  headings  (e.g.  job 
search  techniques,  the  hidden  job  market, 
labour  market  trends,  work-time  innovations, 
technology  and  employment,  etc.). 
Occupational  information  can  also  be  cate- 
gorised under  major  headings  (e.g.  working 
with  animals,  working  overseas,  working  in 
the  travel  industry). 

This  approach  can  be  useful  for  particular 
client  groups  with  known  interests,  but  an 
alphabetical  listing  of  occupations  with  cross- 
references  for  occupations  that  appear  in  more 
than  one  interest  area  would  also  be  needed. 
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■  Classification  by  academic  subject 

Some  schools  organize  career-related  materials 
according  to  the  academic  subject  to  which  the 
material  most  closely  relates.  School  subjects 
and  occupations  may  be  filed  in  alphabetical 
order  and  a  cross-reference  index  created 
which  links  subjects  to  occupations. 

This  system  has  the  advantage  of  linking 
materials  to  students'  academic  interests,  but 
more  and  more  new  occupations  are  interdisci- 
plinary and  therefore  difficult  to  classify  in  this 
type  of  system. 


What  access  aids  will 
you  need? 
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HREE  COMMON  TYPES  of  access  aids  can 
be  used  to  help  clients  find  information:  signs, 
pathfinders  and  catalogues. 

■  Signs 

Signs  are  generally  the  first  access  aids  clients 
notice  so  their  placement  and  effectiveness  is 
very  important.  Colourful  signs  with 
clear  wording  (overhanging  or 
attached  to  shelves  or  walls) 
make  centres  of  all  sizes 
appear  more  attractive 
and  easy  to  use. 

When  you  are  designing 
signs, 

•  use  eye  catching  colours 
and  large  simple  printing, 

make  the  signs  large  enough  to 
be  seen  from  a  distance,  and 


use  as  few  words  as  possible. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  ask  a  few  clients  for 
feedback  about  potential  wording  before  you 


finalise  your  signs,  particularly  if  they  will  be 
printed  commercially.  Developing  clear, 
concise  instructions  may  take  several  drafts 
but  is  vital  to  making  your  collection  as 
accessible  as  possible. 

In  centres  using  a  colour-coded  classification 
system,  the  colours  of  signs  identifying 
different  sections  of  the  centre  should  co- 
ordinate with  the  colours  of  the  dots  used  for 
each  section.  Commercially  produced  signs 
are  preferable  but,  if  you  can't  afford  them, 
laminated  Bristol  board  signs  with  computer- 
generated  lettering  can  be  very  attractive  and 
functional.  In  very  small  centres,  colour 
co-ordination  may  be  all  that  is  needed  to 
make  the  centre's  organization  scheme 
intuitively  obvious. 

In  larger  centres,  the  classification  system 
and/or  a  floor  plan  can  be  displayed  as  a 
poster  on  a  wall  near  the  entrance,  placed  in 
plastic  menu  holders  on  tables,  posted  on  the 
ends  of  bookshelves  or  the  front  of  the  service 
desk,  and/or  included  in  handouts  distributed 
to  clients. 

■  Pathfinders 

Pathfinders  are  printed  guides  that  define  a 
pathway  through  a  collection  (or  collections) 
on  a  particular  topic.  For  example,  a  pathfinder 
on  resume  writing  might 

•  identify  various  portions  of  the  centre  that 
have  information  relevant  to  writing 
resumes. 

This  is  particularly  important  if  clients  may 
focus  strictly  on  the  "resume  writing"  section 
of  the  collection  and  therefore  miss  valuable 
resources  in  other  sections  (e.g.  job  search 
books,  videos  and  software  which  cover 
other  topics  as  well  as  resume  writing). 

•  describe  other  resources  available  outside  of 
the  career  resource  centre. 


If  another  library  in  your  organization  or 
community  has  resume-writing  materials 
too,  a  pathfinder  is  a  good  way  to  alert 
clients  to  that  fact.  For  example,  a  public 
library  may  have  expensive  business 
directories  on  CD-ROM  that  can  very  useful 
for  targeting  resumes.  Of  course,  before 
distributing  such  information,  you  should 
consult  staff  in  the  libraries  concerned. 

•  include  a  selected  bibliography  of  particular- 
ly useful  resources. 

If  there  are  useful  but  often  underused  mate- 
rials in  your  collection,  a  pathfinder 
can  draw  attention  to  them. 

Like  any  other  access  aid, 
pathfinders  should  be  as  brief 
and  to  the  point  as  possible- 
no  longer  than  one  page. 
One  side  of  the  page  could 
describe  your  centre's 
resources;  the  other  could 
provide  necessary  referral 
information  for  other  collec- 
tions. If  your  centre  uses  a 
colour-coding  system, 
pathfinders  should  be  print- 
ed on  coloured  pages  appro- 
priate to  their  topics. 

■  Catalogues 

Catalogues  are  important  access  aids, 
particularly  in  larger  career  resource  cen- 
tres. Catalogue  records  should  be  created 
when  ordered  materials  arrive  at  the  centre 
and,  if  records  are  kept  on  an  automated  sys- 
tem, can  be  an  extension/adaptation  of  order- 
ing records. 

To  create  a  catalogue  record,  the  subject  of  the 
material  must  be  determined  and  a  subject 
heading  assigned  from  a  standard  subject 
heading  list.  Using  a  standard  list  facilitates 
consistency  which  ensures  that,  when  clients 


look  under  a  particular  heading,  they  will  find 
a  complete  listing  of  the  centre's  materials  on 
that  topic.  You  may  develop  your  own  standard 
heading  list,  adapt  one  used  in  another  career 
resource  centre,  or  use  a  published  subject 
heading  list  that  includes  headings  appropriate 
for  your  collection  and  client  group. 


I F  YOUR  CLASSIFICATION  SYSTEM  is 
complex  and/or  an  extensive  subject  heading 
list  is  required,  library-trained  staff  should  be 
responsible  for  cataloguing.  Many 
resources  touch  on  more  than 
one  subject  so  choosing  the 
one  very  best  "fit"  can  be 
very  difficult.  Qualified 
library  staff  are  familiar 
with  published  subject 
heading  lists  and  have 
the  expertise  required 
to  apply  them.  If  your 
centre  has  no  library- 
trained  staff,  discuss 
cataloguing  options 
with  qualified  staff  in 
other  libraries.  They  can 
provide  a  lot  of  practical 
advice  on  setting  up  and 
maintaining  a  cataloguing 
system  that  will  work  well 
in  your  particular  circumstances. 

Once  the  "subject"  of  a  new  acquisition 
has  been  determined,  the  next  steps  in  the 
cataloguing  process  are  to 

«  assign  a  classification  colour/code  from  your 
classification  system, 

»  create  and  incorporate  the  appropriate 
records  into  your  catalogue,  and 

<^  apply  a  classification  colour/code  label  to 
the  item  catalogued. 
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Depending  on  the  size  of  your  collection  and 
the  nature  of  your  client  group,  your  catalogue 
may  take  the  form  of 

•  a  listing  of  subject  headings  attached  to  the 
outside  of  shelves  or  filing  cabinets, 

•  a  computer  database  that  clients  can  access 
for  search  purposes,  or 

•  a  computer  printout  arranged  by  subject  (and 
other  printouts  arranged  by  author  or  title  if 
they  are  appropriate  and  would  be  useful). 

If  at  all  possible,  use  a  computer  to  create  your 
catalogue.  If  that  is  not  possible,  a  manual 
card  catalogue  can  be  set  up  on  a  rolodex,  or 
in  special  card  catalogue  drawers,  standard 
office  supply  boxes  or 
even  in  reinforced  shoe 
boxes. 

Regardless  of  the  format 
you  use,  catalogue  sub- 
ject headings  should  be 
clearly  marked  so  users 
can  easily  identify  them. 


How  will  you  display 
and  store  materials? 
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HE  WAY  MATERIALS  are  displayed  and 
stored  in  a  career  resource  centre  can  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  centre's  appearance 
and  how  accessible  materials  really  are  to 
clients.  At  the  very  least,  materials  should  be 
labelled  if  their  titles  are  not  visible  to  people 
standing  in  front  of  the  shelf. 

One  of  the  most  important  display  and  storage 
decisions  you  will  have  to  make  is  whether  to 
keep  some  formats  separate  (e.g.  have  special 
display /storage  cabinets  for  audio  cassettes. 


videotapes,  computer  software,  etc.)  or  to 
intershelve  all  materials  together.  Although 
intershelving  may  make  your  collection  look  a 
bit  "messier,"  it  makes  materials  more  accessi- 
ble to  your  clients.  Putting  all  items  about  a 
particular  subject  together  encourages  clients 
to  explore  of  a  variety  of  materials  and  ensures 
that  they  will  not  miss  suitable  materials  sim- 
ply because  they  are  kept  in  a  separate  spot. 

Plastic  covers  should  be  added  to  frequently 
used  soft  cover  print  materials  to  make  them 
sturdier.  The  following  devices  can  be  used  to 
display  and  protect  intershelved  materials  in 
other  formats. 

■  Boxes 

Where  possible,  use  the  packaging  materials 
came  in  -  reinforce  the  corners  with  clear  tape 


A  career 
counsellor  in 
rural  Alberta 

says  her  career  resource  centre  is  getting 
a  lot  more  use  now  that  it  has  been 
"remodelled."  The  centre  is  still  located  in 
the  corner  of  a  government  office  waiting 
room,  but  gets  a  lot  more  use  now  that  it 
has  a  colour-coded  classification  system 
with  matching  signs,  and  special  furnish- 
ings and  coloured  boxes  which  display 
materials  more  attractively.  The  extra  cost 
of  special  display  cases  (under  a  thousand 
dollars)  is  paying  off  in  terms  of  reduced 
demands  on  staff  time  because  clients 
need  less  help  and  encouragement  to  use 
the  centre.  Even  the  other  counsellors  in 
the  office  are  using  the  career  resource 
centre  more  often. 
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if  necessary.  If  the  packaging  is  too  flimsy, 
part  may  be  cut  out  and  used  as  a  label  on  a 
better  box. 

For  items  not  already  boxed,  use  commercially 
available  cardboard  or  plastic  boxes  in  appro- 
priate colours.  They  may  be  cheaper  if  you 
buy  them  flat  and  assemble  them  yourself. 

■  Binders 

Keep  occupational  information  and  similar 
materials  in  three-ring  binders  with  dividers 
and  clear  plastic  envelope  pages.  This 
approach  has  three  advantages:  (1)  binders  on 
shelves  are  more  visible  and  therefore  more 
accessible  than  files  in  a  cabinet,  (2)  materials 
in  plastic  coverings  are  not  as  easily  torn  or 
lost,  and  (3)  materials  in  binders  are  easier  to 
keep  together  than  loose  pages  in  a  file.  Of 
course,  the  binders  you  use  must  be  rigid 
enough  to  be  self-supporting  and,  in  colour- 
coded  systems,  should  be  the  appropriate 
colour  or  have  a  label  in  the  appropriate  colour. 

■  Audio  and  videotape  containers 

Plastic  videotape  containers  like  those  used  in 
video  rental  establishments  can  be  purchased 
in  bulk  (or  you  may  be  able  to  purchase  some 
from  your  local  video  store). 

■  Special  library  devices 

There  are  a  variety  of  special  use  items  avail- 
able from  library  suppliers  (e.g.  clip-on  hold- 
ers that  are  self-supporting  and  have  clips  to 
attach  them  to  shelving,  book-like  albums  for 
various  media,  modular  units  that  hold  small 
items  at  the  front  of  the  shelf,  racks  and  media 
shelves).  Use  your  imagination  when  review- 
ing library  supply  catalogues. 

If  theft  of  expensive  materials  such  as  videotapes 
and  computer  software  might  be  a  problem,  they 
can  be  kept  where  only  staff  can  access  them  and 
the  boxes  they  came  in  can  be  intershelved  with 


other  resources.  It's  also  a  good  idea  to  engrave 
your  centre's  name  or  label  materials  with 
indelible  ink. 

Audio  cassettes  and  videotapes  should  be 
stored 

*  in  containers  to  keep  them  as  dust-free  as 
possible.  Dust  can  cause  dropouts  and 
sound  distortion. 
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•  away  from  magnetic  fields  which 
may  emanate  from  photocopiers, 
computers,  telephones  and  other 
electric/  electronic  equipment. 
Magnetic  fields  can  cause  acci- 
dental erasure  so  metal  shelving 
should  be  grounded. 

®  away  from  vibrations  which  can 
cause  dropout  or  distortion. 

Computer  disks  (floppy  disks  or 
diskettes)  should  be  stored 

®  with  the  write-protect  notch 
covered  or  in  the  correct  posi- 
tion to  protect  against  accidental 
erasure  or  unwanted  additions. 


®  away  from  anything  with  a  mag- 
netic field  including  telephones 
and  paper  clips  held  in  magnetic 
dispensers. 

•  away  from  liquids,  sprays  and  the 
fumes  from  solvents  found  in  cleaning 
materials,  glue,  nail  polish,  etc. 

CDs  can  be  damaged  by  prolonged  exposure  to 
direct  sunlight,  heat  or  humidity  but  are  not  as 
sensitive  to  light,  dust  or  magnetic  fields  as 
other  media.  Of  course,  large  scratches  and 
dirt  particles  will  obstruct  the  laser  beam  used 
to  "read"  them. 

All  media  should  be  handled  only  at  the  edges 
or  by  the  mounts  because  oil  and  bacteria  can 
cause  damage  and  attract  dust. 


Less 
is  better 

One  career  resource 
centre  co-ordinator  has 
adopted  the  motto  "less 
is  better."  She  has 
learned  from  experience 
that  clients  are  more 
interested  and  better 
able  to  use  the  centre 
when  outdated  materials 
are  not  cluttering  up  the 
collection.  When  there 
are  fewer  materials  to 
look  through,  desired 
information  is  easier 
to  find. 
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How  will  you  keep 

your  collection  up-to-date? 
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NE  OF  THE  BIGGEST  CHALLENGES  in 
the  operation  of  a  career  resource  centre  is 
keeping  the  collection  current.  People  are 
sometimes  surprised  to  learn  that  the  best  time 
to  begin  confronting  this  challenge  is  the 
moment  materials  for  the  centre  begin  arriving. 
All  materials  that  do  not  have  a  clearly  marked 
publication  date  should  be  stamped  with  the 
date  received.  "Weeding"  outdated  materials 
out  of  the  collection  is  much  easier  if  the  date 
received  is  clearly  noted  in  the  same  spot, 
particularly  on  materials  such  as  brochures 
and  pamphlets.  If  the  finish  is  too  glossy  to 
write  on  or  accept  a  stamp,  apply  a  blank  label 
and  use  that. 

All  centre  staff  should  be  responsible  for 
removing  out-of-date  materials  whenever  they 
come  across  them  and  for  discarding  old 
materials  when  new  editions  are  received. 
However,  responsibility  for  systematically 
weeding  the  entire  collection  should 
be  assigned  to  one  person  at  least 
once  a  year.  During  the 
weeding  process,  missing/ 
damaged  materials 
can  also  be  identified 
and  reordered/ 
repaired. 


Keeping  bound  publications  up  to  date 
requires  buying  replacements  which  can  be 
very  expensive.  An  alternative  might  be  to 
supplement  the  information  in  older  bound 
publications  with  current  articles.  Information 
can  be  gathered  regularly  from  daily  and  week- 
ly newspapers,  monthly  periodicals,  quarterly 
labour  market  reviews  and  projections,  and 
other  statistical  reports. 

Subscribing  to  relevant  magazines  and  news- 
letters is  another  good  way  to  keep  up  with 
new  information  on  job  search  techniques, 
market  trends,  educational  opportunities  and 
other  career-related  issues. 


What  about 
disaster  planning? 
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'IS ASTERS  COME  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and 
forms:  computer  hard  drive  crashes,  burst  pipes, 
windows  left  open,  fire,  etc.  It's  important 
to  the  maintenance  of  your  centre  that  you 
anticipate  as  many  potential  disasters  as  possi- 
ble, prevent  those  you  can,  and  deal  effectively 
with  the  disasters  that  do  occur.  A  little  fore- 
thought now  can  save  you  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  trouble  later. 

If  your  organization  has  a  disaster  planning 
committee,  find  out  what  plans  are  already  in 
place.  Then  figure  out  how  your  career 
resource  centre  should  be  reflected  in  those 
plans,  and  discuss  any  concerns  you  may  have 
with  the  committee.  For  example,  determine 
your  priorities  for  salvaging  materials  and 
equipment. 

When  plans  are  in  place  for  dealing  with  major 
disasters  such  as  tornadoes  and  floods,  ask  staff 
members  to  help  you  develop  plans  for  pre- 
venting and  dealing  with  "  minor"  in-centre 


disasters.  Brainstorm  answers  to  the  question, 
"What  could  happen  that  would  damage  mate- 
rials or  seriously  hamper  centre  operations?" 
Preventative  measures  are  often  obvious  when 
the  dangers  have  been  identified.  For  example, 
if  losing  certain  computer  files  would  create 


havoc,  those  files  should  be  backed  up  accord- 
ing to  a  regular  schedule.  If  burst  overhead 
pipes  are  a  possibility,  keep  a  roll  of  plastic 
sheeting  handy  to  quickly  throw  over  shelving 
units  to  temporarily  protect  materials. 
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Where  can  you 
get  more  information? 


I  I  ORE  COMPREHENSIVE  information  on 
topics  mentioned  in  this  chapter  are  available 
in  many  libraries  and  large  book  stores.  To 
begin  searching  a  library  catalogue,  select 
appropriate  subject  headings  from  the 
following  list. 

•  cataloging 

•  catalogs,  book 

•  catalogs,  card 

•  catalogs,  library 

•  catalogs,  subject 

•  centralized  processing  (libraries) 

•  classification  -  audio-visual  aids 

•  classification  -  books 

•  classification  -  nonbook  materials 

•  collection  development  (libraries) 

•  communication  in  library  administration 

•  copyright  -  Canada 

•  copyright  -  handbooks,  manuals 
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®  copyright  infringement 

•  copyright  licenses 

•  disaster  planning 

•  emergency  management 

•  information  storage  and  retrieval  systems  - 
library 

•  libraries  -  catalogs 

•  library  catalogs  and/or  library  catalogues 

•  library  filing  rules 

•  library  signs 

•  online  catalogs 

•  processing  (libraries) 

•  subject  cataloging 

•  subject  headings 
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CREATING  fi  CAREER 


THE  HUMAN  AND  MATERIAL  RESOURCES  INVESTED  IN  A  CAREER 
RESOURCE  CENTRE  ARE  WASTED  IF  THE  CENTRE'S  INTENDED 
CLIENTS  DO  NOT  USE  IT. 


Your  centre's  goals  and  objectives  cannot  be 
achieved  if  many  clients  do  not  know  that  the 
centre  exists  or  where  to  find  it,  or  do  not  realize 
that  it  contains  information  they  need  and  want. 
Therefore,  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  yom' 
centre  that  you  develop  a  marketing  plan. 


How  will  you  let 
clients  know  about  your 
centre? 
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Y  BUILDING  A  NETWORK  of  contacts 
within  your  organization  and/or  community, 
you  have  probably  already  begun  using  one  of 
the  most  effective  methods  of  advertising: 
word  of  mouth.  People  who  know  about  your 
centre  and  its  goals  will  be  able  to  make 
appropriate  referrals. 

In  addition  to  networking,  you  can  use  and 
adapt  any  combination  of  the  following 
marketing  strategies. 

•  Choose  a  catchy  name  for  your  centre,  one 
that  is  easy  to  remember  and  communicates 
the  centre's  purpose.  Design  a  logo  (or  have 
a  contest  to  create  one)  and  put  it  on  all  the 
materials  in  your  centre.  This  helps  to  estab- 
lish a  recognizable  centre  identity  as  well  as 
pride  of  ownership  within  your  organization. 


For  example,  the  career  resource  centre  for 
Public  Works  and  Government  Services 
Can-ada  in  Edmonton  is  called  the  "Pit  Stop". 

P      People  S  Support 

I       In  T  Training 

T      Transition       0  Ownership 

P  Power 

Employees  in  the  Department  are  encouraged 
to  put  themselves  in  the  driver's  seat,  and 
let  Human  Resources  career  and  learning 
consultants  be  their  pit  crew. 

•  Hold  a  grand  opening  Open 
House.  An  informal  atmos- 
phere with  simple  refresh- 
ments and  take-away 
information  brochures  can 
heighten  interest.  If  your 
centre  is  open  to  the  public, 
invite  media  representatives  to 
your  grand  opening.  Announce 
your  Open  House  via  public  service 
announcements,  in-house  e-mail  and  the 
Internet.  If  your  client  group  changes 
regularly  (e.g.  in  schools  where  student 
populations  change  annually),  hold  an  Open 
House  at  the  beginning  of  every  year. 

•  Develop  flyers,  handouts  and  promotional 
materials  such  as  bookmarks  with  the 
centre's  name,  logo  and  address.  Distribute 
them  throughout  your  organization  and,  if 
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appropriate,  community  organizations  such 
as  schools  and  libraries. 

Place  posters/notices  in  high  traffic  areas  in 
your  organization  and  community. 
Laminated  posters  may  be  used  several  times 
in  different  locations.  If  you  can't  afford  to 
have  posters  made  commercially,  volunteer 
artists  may  be  willing  to  create  some. 

Conduct  orientation  sessions  and  tours  for 
people  from  other  parts  of  your  organization. 
Find  out  what  their  goals  and  objectives  are, 
and  describe  how  the  cen- 
tre's materials  and  services 
can  help  them  to  achieve 
those  goals. 

Develop  an  audio-visual 
presentation  showing 
clients  using  resource  mate- 
rials, and  describing  avail- 
able materials  and  services. 
Use  it  to  make  presentations 
at  staff  meetings  and/or 
meetings  outside  of  your 
organization  (e.g.  a  meeting 
of  a  service  club  that  has 
contributed  funding  for  the 
centre,  or  a  public  library 
staff  meeting). 

Write  short  newsletter 
submissions  describing 
available  resources,  pro- 
grams, activities  and  ser- 
vices. If  appropriate,  include  a  map  to  help 
clients  find  the  centre.  On  an  ongoing  basis, 
provide  a  listing  of  new  materials  each 
month,  and  report  centre  use  statistics  and 
evaluations  of  centre  services. 

Involve  people  in  the  operation  of  the  centre 
by  asking  for  volunteers  to  help  set  up  dis- 
plays, host  events,  and  make  presentations 
(in  schools  or  libraries,  or  at  conferences  or 
meetings  of  community  groups). 


•  Integrate  career  resource  centre  services  with 
other  organizational  services.  For  example, 
career  planning  workshops  should  include  a 
tour  of  the  centre.  Or,  the  centre  could  serve 
as  the  initial  point  of  entry  where  clients  are 
screened  for  entry  into  your  organization's 
programs. 

•  Bring  community  members  into  the 
centre.  For  example,  invite  speakers  from 
the  community  to  talk  about  current  topics 
of  local  interest,  or  host  events  such  as 

Canada  Career  Week  planning 
meetings  in  the  centre. 

•  Encourage  other  agencies 
to  introduce  their  clients  to 
the  centre  (e.g.  promote 
orientation  visits  from 
schools).  If  you  have  room, 
invite  community  groups 
to  deliver  some  of  their 
services  at  the  career  resource 
centre. 

•  Sponsor  weekly  or  monthly 
events  such  as  a  lecture  series 
or  panel  discussions  on  topics 
of  interest  to  clients. 

•  Hold  staff  functions  for 
people  from  all  parts  of  your 
organization  in  the  career 
resource  centre. 

•  Establish  and  maintain  a 
community  information  area  in  the  centre 
(e.g.  a  display,  bulletin  board  or  section  of 
shelving).  Feature  local  news  and  services. 
Create  a  tip  sheet  of  resources  available 
locally  through  community  partners  and 
institutions.  Post  notices  about  events  and 
services  at  local  gathering  sites  such  as 
libraries.  Human  Resources  Development 
Canada  offices,  post-secondary  education 
institutions,  etc. 


^>^y  building 
J^y  a  network  of 
contacts  within  your 
organization  and 
community,  you  are 
using  one  of  the  most 
effective  methods 
of  advertising:  word 
of  mouth. 
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•  Regularly  ask  counselling  staff  about  what 
materials  they  would  like  the  career  resource 
centre  to  acquire,  and  let  staff  members 
know  when  requested  materials  have 
arrived. 


How  will  you  encourage  clients 
to  come  in  and  look  around? 

First  impressions  mean  a  lot  so  it's 
important  to  make  your  centre  as  visually 
interesting  as  possible.  Displays,  collages  and 
posters  should  be  changed  regularly. 

Design  each  exhibit  around  a  theme.  A 
smorgasbord  approach  is  less  likely  to  have  an 
impact  on  viewers  than  a  thematic  approach  that 
deals  with  a  single  topic.  Potential  themes 
include 

•  Job  Market  Trends  -  Feature  current  statistics 
and  expert  opinions  about  which  occupations 
will  grow  over  the  next  five  to  ten  years. 

•  Career  of  the  Week  -  Feature  a  different 
occupational  field  or  specific  job  every 
week.  Include  information  on  key  job 
responsibilities,  entry-level  qualifications, 
career  paths,  salary  ranges,  working  condi- 
tions and  contacts  for  further  information 
(e.g.  post-secondary  education  institutions 
offering  training  for  the  occupation,  unions 
or  professional  associations). 

•  The  Career  Planning  Process  -  Feature 
the  steps  involved  in  career  planning 
with  pictures  showing  people  involved  in 
activities  associated  with  each  step. 

•  The  Job  Interview  -  Feature  a  description 
of  the  stages  of  a  typical  interview,  typical 
questions  asked  and  reasons  behind  those 
questions. 


•  Community  Career  Planning/Education 
Projects  -  Feature  the  programs  and  services 
of  different  agencies  every  month. 

The  themes  you  choose  should  be  directly 
related  to  client  information  needs.  An 
effective  way  to  ensure  that  they  are  relevant 
is  to  solicit  client  help  in  planning  and 
constructing  displays.  Volunteers  not  only 
can  get  a  lot  of  work  done,  they  also  help  to 
increase  community  commitment  and 
subsequent  use  of  the  centre. 

How  will  you  know  when 
you  are  succeeding? 

0 

I  I  PLEASING  APPEARANCE 
is  important  for  getting  clients 
to  come  into  the  centre 
initially,  but  giving  clients 
what  they  came  for  is  what  keeps 
them  coming  back  and  encourages 
them  to  recommend  the  centre  to 
others. 

To  find  out  if  your  clients  do  feel  well 
served,  you  can  use  a  varety  of  ways  to 
gather  feedback. 

®  Listen  to  the  informal  comments  clients 
make.  Note  both  positive  and  negative 
comments,  and  include  them  in  centre 
evaluation  reports. 

•  Conduct  a  user  survey  over  a  predetermined 
period  of  time.  Much  has  been  written  in 
library  literature  about  how  to  design  and 
conduct  user  studies.  You  may  wish  to 
include  questions  about  the  helpfulness, 
knowledge  and  skills  of  staff,  the  appear- 
ance and  functionality  of  facilities,  the 
materials  used,  hours  of  operation,  and/or 
client  perceptions  of  the  centre. 
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•  Conduct  focus  groups  to  identify  ways  the 
centre  could  improve  its  services. 

«  Ask  clients  to  define  the  character  of  the 
career  resource  centre.  Over  time,  every 
career  resource  centre  develops  its  own 
"character"  which  reflects  the  organization 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  the  people  who  work 
in  the  centre,  the  physical  facilities  and 
resources,  and  the  people  who  use  the 
centre.  Clients'  definitions  of  the  centre's 
character  can  be  very  revealing. 

•  Gather  data  for  statistics  which  indicate 
how  well  the  centre  is  achieving  its  goals 
(e.g.  number  of  visits,  workshop  attendance, 


Where  can  you 
get  more  information? 

II 

I  I  ORE  COMPREHENSIVE  information  on 
topics  mentioned  in  this  chapter  are  available 
in  many  libraries  and  large  book  stores.  To 
begin  searching  a  library  catalogue,  select 
appropriate  subject  headings  from  the 
following  list. 

•  advertising  -  libraries 

•  communication  in  marketing 

•  libraries  and  adult  education 

•  libraries  and  continuing  education 

•  libraries  and  education 

•  libraries  -  customer  services 

•  libraries  -  evaluation 


visits  from  other  agencies,  number  of 
referrals,  time  spent  on  software  use). 

®  Put  a  suggestion  box  in  a  prominent  location 
to  encourage  clients  and  staff  to  make 
recommendations.  Nearby,  post  a  notice 
acknowledging  suggestions  and  stating  how 
the  centre  has  followed  up  on  them. 

Evaluating  how  well  your  centre  is  accom- 
plishing its  goals  should  be  an  ongoing  activity 
that  cycles  back  to  the  planning  processes 
described  in  Chapter  1.  By  staying  in  touch 
with  changing  client  information  needs,  you 
can  continue  to  find  ways  to  meet  those 
needs  -  and  that's  the  best  advertisement  of  all. 


G  libraries  -  marketing 

®  libraries  -  self-evaluation 

•  library  extension 

•  library  orientation 

•  library  outreach  programs 

•  library  statistics 

•  library  use  studies 

•  marketing  -  handbooks,  manuals 

•  marketing  -  planning 

•  public  relations  -  libraries 


hecklist  for  Setting  Up 
a  Career  Resource  Centre 


Although  the  processes  and  procedures  organization  and  marketing.  Choices  made  in 

involved  in  setting  up  a  career  resource  centre  one  area  often  affect  the  requirements  and 

are  presented  in  this  guide  in  a  step-by-step  options  available  for  other  decisions. 

manner,  most  people  find  that  setting  up  a  rpi    r  n     •      i    1 1- +  r       •4.-    •     1  j- 

^    ^  11  The  lollowmg  checklist  ot  activities  involved  in 

career  resource  centre  requires  making  simul-         ^. .  .         u  1 

^  °  setting  up  a  career  resource  centre  can  help  you 

taneous  decisions  about  human  resources, 


space  and  equipment,  information  resources. 


to  record  your  progress  and  keep  on  track. 


Find  out  where  and  what  career  information  materials  are  aheady  available 
to  your  chents. 

Find  out  if  you  have  the  support  necessary  to  set  up  a  career  resource  centre. 
Establish  a  planning  committee. 

Visit  other  career  resource  centres  and  talk  to  staff  about  how  their  centre  is 
set  up,  how  materials  are  organized  and  ordered,  etc. 

Describe  your  client  group(s)  in  terms  of  age,  sex,  educational  level  and 
other  relevant  characteristics. 

Identify  your  clients'  unmet  career  information  needs. 

Brainstorm  a  variety  of  ideal  ways  to  meet  those  needs. 

Determine  what  is  realistically  possible  by  assessing  your  organization's 
internal  and  external  environment. 

Explore  innovative  ways  to  provide  needed  services  in  your  community  and/or  find 
additional  funding  (e.g.  form  partnerships,  write  grant  proposals). 

Define  your  centre's  goals,  objectives  and  policies. 

Determine  staffing  requirements  by  listing  the  activities  required  to  achieve  your 
centre's  goals  and  objectives  and  follow  estabhshed  policies. 


Choose  the  best  possible  location  for  your  centre. 

Prepare  start-up  and  operating  budgets  for  your  centre. 

Develop  a  functional  and  attractive  floor  plan. 

Identify  and  find  appropriate  furnishings  for  your  centre. 

Determine  your  equipment  requirements  (e.g.  photocopier,  VCR  and  monitor). 

Write  a  selections  policy  for  your  centre. 

Select  appropriate  computer  software  packages  (e.g.  word  processing  packages, 
library-specific  software,  database  management  systems),  and  suitable  hardware. 

Identify  sources  of  free/inexpensive  and  commercially-produced  materials 
suitable  for  your  centre. 

Choose  and  adapt  organization  schemes  which  suit  your  particular  circimistances. 

Develop  a  marketing  plan  for  your  centre. 

Recruit  staff,  students  and/or  volunteers. 

Orient  and  train  staff,  students  and/or  volunteers. 

Devise  a  staff  training  plan  to  help  staff,  students  and/or  volunteers  to 
develop  or  improve  needed  skills. 

Implement  computer  systems  and  protect  them  from  common  causes  of 
computer-related  problems. 

Select  and  order  career  information  materials. 

Process  and  store  materials  in  ways  that  facilitate  their  use. 

Create  access  aides  to  help  clients  find  what  they  need. 

Create  thematic  displays  about  timely  topics  of  interest  to  your  clients. 

Anticipate  and  prevent  as  many  "disasters"  as  possible,  and  develop  contingency 
plans  for  those  you  can't  prevent. 

Evaluate  how  well  your  centre  is  meeting  its  goals  and  objectives. 

Keep  informed  about  new  technological  developments  and  their  implications 
for  your  clients  and  your  centre. 
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Developing  a  Needs  Assessment  Questionnaire 

NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  QUESTIONNAIRES  SHOULD  BE  AS  SIMPLE  AND  STRAIGHTFORWARD 
AS  POSSIBLE.  MULTIPLE-CHOICE  FORMATS  ARE  EASIER  AND  FASTER  TO  INTERPRET. 
PARTICULARLY  IF  ANSWER  SHEETS  ARE  COMPUTER-SCANNABLE. 


T 


HE  FOLLOWING  INFORMATION  and 
questions  are  often  included  in  questionnaires 
designed  to  gather  as  much  information  as 
possible  about  the  career  information  needs  of 
particular  client  groups. 

•  A  brief  statement  about  the  purpose  of  the 
questionnaire,  the  confidentiality  of 
responses  and  how  results  will  be  used. 

•  Clear,  concise  instructions  about  how  to 
mark  responses. 

•  Demographic  questions  regarding  sex,  age 
and  education  level.  You  may  choose  to 
add  other  demographic  questions  if  you 
need  to  know  how  many  clients  share 
certain  characteristics. 

For  example,  you  might  want  to  find  out 
how  many  potential  clients  belong  to 
specific  minority  or  special  needs  groups. 
This  information  could  be  helpful  for 
designing  suitable  services  and  obtaining 
additional  funding,  but  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  the  intent  of  such 
questions  will  not  be  misinterpreted. 

•  Questions  designed  to  identify  clients' 
career-related  information  needs. 


For  example,  you  might  ask  respondents 
to  check  the  appropriate  responses  if  they 
are  interested  in:  locating  job/career 
information,  assessing  skills  and  options, 
establishing  small  businesses,  identifying 
appropriate  employers,  improving  resume 
writing  and  interviewing  skills,  getting  more 
education  or  training,  obtaining  financial 
assistance  for  going  back  to  school,  finding 
support  and  coping  assistance,  etc. 

Questions  designed  to  identify  clients' 
format  and  service  preferences. 

For  example,  you  might  ask  respondents  if 
they  prefer  to  gather  information  on  their 
own  by  reading  print  materials  (books, 
magazines,  pamphlets),  viewing  or  listening 
to  audio-visual  materials,  using  computer 
programs  or  surfing  the  Internet,  or  by 
participating  in  workshops,  attending  events 
such  as  job  fairs  or  speakers  panels,  or  talk- 
ing to  knowledgeable  people. 

Questions  designed  to  identify  access 
barriers  which  could  discourage  clients  from 
using  the  centre. 

For  example,  if  your  client  group  includes 
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significant  numbers  of  people  who  have 
recently  immigrated  to  Canada  or  people 
who  have  disabilities,  you  might  include 
questions  about  language  preferences  or  spe- 
cial needs.  Again,  if  you  choose  to  include 
such  questions,  they  must  be  phrased  very 
carefully  to  avoid  alienating  clients. 

Questions  about  where  clients  have  found 
career  information  in  the  past. 

For  example,  have  your  clients  consulted 
high  school  counsellors,  reference  librarians, 
the  registrar's  office  at  the  local  college,  the 
careers  section  or  help  wanted  ads  in  the 
local  newspaper,  resources  such  as  business 
directories  in  local  libraries,  parents, 
employment  agencies,  etc.?  The  research 
you've  already  done  on  local  sources  of 
career  information  should  provide  a  good 
starting  point  for  developing  these  questions. 


*  A  note  of  thanks  for  participating  in  the 
survey,  followed  by  instructions  about  how 
to  return  it. 

Q 

I  IlWAYS  field  test  a  questionnaire 
before  proceeding  with  a  full  survey.  It's  a 
good  idea  to  ask  colleagues  (e.g.  your  planning 
committee,  if  you  have  one)  to  review  the 
questionnaire  to  make  sure  that  all  questions 
are  appropriate  and  acceptably  phrased.  Then 
ask  several  potential  clients  to  complete  the 
questionnaire  and  conduct  a  short  interview 
afterward  to  find  out  if  they  had  any  problems 
understanding  the  instructions  or  questions. 

If  your  client  group  is  small  enough,  you  may 
wish  to  ask  all  potential  clients  to  complete 
the  questionnaire.  For  larger  client  groups,  it's 
more  efficient  to  conduct  a  sample  survey. 
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Typical  List  of  Resource  Centre  Staff  Skills 


The  Coordinator 

■  Technical  skills 

•  a  good  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
career  guidance  goals,  career  development 
theories  and  career  counselling  techniques 

•  a  good  knowledge  of  career  development 
literature 

•  a  working  knowledge  of  program  planning 
(e.g.  career  planning  workshops) 

■  Functional  skills 

•  the  ability  to  manage  a  centre,  career 
information  and  human  resources 

•  an  understanding  of  program 
evaluation 

®  a  knowledge  of  community/area 
employment  trends  and  opportunities,  and 
procedures  for  accessing  and  using  this 
information 

•  the  ability  to  develop  and  administer 
budgets 

•  the  ability  to  supervise  staff  (including 
recruiting,  selecting,  training  and  giving 
direction) 

•  the  ability  to  maintain  an  up-to-date 
collection  of  career  information 

•  the  ability  to  quickly  identify  client  needs 


•  the  ability  to  plan  and  implement  an  array 
of  career  guidance  activities  (e.g.  career  fairs, 
field  trips,  career  resource  centre  orienta- 
tions, conferences) 

®  the  ability  to  communicate  to  potential 
clients  the  purpose  and  capabilities  of  the 
career  resource  centre 

®  the  ability  to  maintain  good  public  relations 
with  the  surrounding  community 

■  Self-management  skills 

•  progressive,  decisive,  articulate,  diplomatic 
and  broad-minded 


Library-Trained 
Personnel 

■  Technical  skills 

•  a  working  knowledge  of  library  systems  and 
procedures 

®  a  knowledge  of  the  organization's  billing  and 
invoicing  procedures 

•  a  general  knowledge  of  employment  and 
further  education  opportunities  in  the  area 
served  by  the  career  resource  centre 

®  a  general  knowledge  of  community 
resources,  local,  regional  and  provincial 
referral  agencies,  private  and  public 
employment  agencies 
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•  a  good  working  knowledge  about  computer 
programs,  what  they  can  do,  and  how  to 
keep  abreast  with  technological  advances 

«  an  understanding  of  the  goals,  organization, 
and  communication  channels  in  your  parent 
organization 

•  an  understanding  of  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  career  resource  centre  and  its  parent 
organization 

■  Functional  skills 

•  the  ability  to  identify  information  needs, 
research  and  discover  current  and  up  to  date 
facts 

•  the  ability  to  communicate  ideas  effectively 
verbally  or  in  written  form  with  clients,  staff 
and  community  members 

•  the  ability  to  identify  work  opportunities, 
educational  institutions,  and  career  planning 
and  community  resources 

•  the  ability  to  provide  instruction  for  using 
self-directed  career  exploration  programs 

•  the  ability  to  maintain  client  and  centre  records 

•  the  ability  to  administer  surveys  and  analyze 
data 

■  Self-management  skills 

•  flexible,  adaptable,  quick-thinking  and 
patient 


•  computer  skills 

•  general  clerical  skills 

«  oral  communication  skills 

•  the  ability  to  speak  clients'  native  languages 
(if  appropriate) 

•  a  working  knowledge  of  how  to  use 
audio-visual  aids,  materials,  computers  and 
other  equipment 

■  Self-management  skills 

»  the  ability  to  deal  with  the  public  and 
work  well  with  others 

•  the  ability  to  know  when  to  seek  a 
supervisor's  help  or  refer  clients  to 
someone  else 

®  organized,  accurate  and  meticulous 


Clerical  Support 

■  Technical  skills 

•  a  knowledge  of  the  organization's  career 
guidance  and  career  education  programs 

■  Functional  skills 

•  organizational  and  planning  skills 
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The  National  Occupational  Classifianon  (NOC)  System 
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HE  NOC  IS  a  systematic  taxonomy  which 
groups  all  occupations  into  522  unit  groups, 
each  of  which  has  a  unique  four-digit  code. 
The  first  digit  in  the  code  identifies  a  broad 
occupational  area. 

0  Senior  Managers  and  Legislators 

1  Business,  Finance  and  Administration 

2  Natural  and  Applied  Sciences 

3  Health 

4  Social  Science,  Education,  Government 
and  Religion 

5  Art,  Culture,  Recreation  and  Sports 

6  Sales  and  Service 

7  Trades,  Transport,  Equipment 
Operators  and  Related  Occupations 

8  Primary  Industry 

9  Process  and  Manufacturing  Industries 

The  second  digit  identifies  the  minimum  skill 
level  generally  required. 

0        No  assigned  skill  level:  management 

occupations  in  which  factors  other  than 
education  or  training  (e.g.  previous 
experience,  capital  investment,  election) 
are  often  more  significant  determinants 
of  employment. 


1  Professional:  four  or  more  years  of  formal 
preparation,  commonly  university. 

2  or  3  Skilled,  technical:  high  school,  specific 

training  at  post-secondary  institutions 
and/or  up  to  four  years  of  on-the-job 
training  and  experience. 

4  or  5  Intermediate:  high  school  at  entry, 

on-the-job  or  formal  training  of  up  to 
two  years. 

6  Elemental-labouring:  two  years  or  less 
of  high  school,  brief  demonstrations  or 
on  the  job  training. 

For  example,  occupations  in  the  health  field 
that  require  at  least  four  years  of  post-secondary 
education  have  code  numbers  beginning  with  3 
followed  by  1. 

The  NOC  classifies  occupations  into  three 
hierarchical  levels:  major  groups,  minor  groups, 
and  unit  groups.  Each  major  group  has  a 
unique  two-digit  code  (e.g.  31]  and  is  composed 
of  one  or  more  minor  groups.  Each  minor 
group  has  a  unique  three-digit  code  (the  first 
two  digits  of  which  are  the  same  as  the  code  for 
the  major  group  to  which  it  belongs)  and  is 
composed  of  one  or  more  unit  groups.  Each 
unit  group  has  a  unique  four-digit  code,  the  first 
three  digits  of  which  are  the  same  as  the  code 
for  the  minor  group  to  which  it  belongs. 
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For  example,  major  group  31  "Professional 
Occupations  in  Health"  contains  the  following 
five  minor  groups. 

311  Physicians,  Dentists  and  Veterinarians 

312  Optometrists,  Chiropractors  and  Other 
Health  Diagnosing  and  Treating 
Professionals 

313  Pharmacists,  Dietitians  and 
Nutritionists 

314  Therapy  and  Assessment  Professionals 

315  Nurse  Supervisors  and  Registered 
Nurses 

Each  of  these  minor  groups  is  divided  into 
unit  groups.  For  example,  the  minor  group 
311  "Physicians,  Dentists  and  Veterinarians" 
contains  the  following  four  unit  groups. 

3111  Specialist  Physicians 

3112  General  Practitioners  and  Family 
Physicians 

3113  Dentists 

3114  Veterinarians 

Several  different  occupational  titles  may 
be  classified  in  the  same  unit  group.  For 
example,  pediatricians  and  psychiatrists 
are  grouped  together  with  other  medical 
specialists  in  the  unit  group  3111  "Specialist 
Physicians."  Unlike  the  CCDO,  unit  groups 
are  not  broken  down  further  into  subgroups. 
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ppendix  D 

A  Sample  "Combined"  Classification  System 


Appendix  D 


1  HE  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT  Labour 

■  Job  Search  (yellow  glow  dots) 

Market  Information  Centre  in  Edmonton  has 

developed 

a  classification  system  which  uses  a 

JS 

Job  Search 

combination  of  colour-coded  dots,  subject  head- 

RES 

Resumes 

ing  codes,  and  the  National  Occupational 

INT 

Interviews 

Classification  (NOC)  system. 

JP 

Job  Placement 

■  Career  Planning  (purple  dots) 

International 

GEN 

General 

BD 

Business  Directories 

W&EI 

Work  &  Employment  Issues 

CI 

Community  Information 

PD 

Personal  Development 

EP 

Employer  Profiles 

RE 

Retirement  Planning 

IP 

Industry  Profiles 

YOU 

Youth 

Telephone  Directories 

WOM 

Women 

OA 

Older  Adults 

Employment  Standards 

■  Business  Development  (ereen  dots) 

ES 

LIT 

Literacy 

GEN 

General 

CS 

Career  Success 

ENT 

Entrepreneurship 

NI 

Native  Issues 

TM 

Time  Management 

WO 

Work  Options 

T 

Training 

IMM 

Immigration  &  Settlement  Services 

HRD 

Human  Resources  Development 

SN 

Special  Needs 

HRM 

Human  Resources  Management 

ow 

Older  Workers 

R&S 

Recruitment  &  Selection 

cc 

Child  Care 

COM 

Communication 

R  E 

S        0        U        R  C 

E 

C         E         N         T  R 

Appendix 


1 


Labour  Market  Trends  (orange  dots) 


GEN 

General 

CA 

Canadian 

AL 

Alberta 

ED 

Edmonton 

TEC 

Technological 

GS 

Graduate  Surveys 

P&B 

Pay  &  Benefits 

SS 

Salary  Surveys 

OCC 

Occupational 

ET 

Educational  Trainin| 

SO 

Social 

■  Education  (yellow  dots) 


EP 

Educational  Planning  Directories 

PES 

Planning  For  School 

ACU 

Academic  Upgrading 

COR 

Correspondence 

SP 

Specialty  Programs 

GEN 

General 

PSD 

Programs  &  Services  for  the 

Disabled 

Out  of  province  calendars  are  labelled  with 
province  abbreviations  (eg.  EC,  MAN) 


■  Occupations  (red  dots) 

GEN  General 

The  National  Occupational  Classification  (NOG) 
system  is  used  for  organizing  occupational 
information  in  binders  shelved  according  to  NOG 
number  ranges. 
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'd  Like  To  Hear  From  You 


Date 


Did  you  find  the  information  in  this  publication  useful? 
In  what  way? 


CreoNng 


H  Career 


Resource 


Cenfre 


How  could  we  improve  it? 


Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  other  products  that  would  be  of  value  to  you? 


Would  you  like  to  receive  a  catalogue  of  our  products? 
If  yes,  please  fill  out  your  name  and  address. 


Name 
Address 


Phone 


Postal  Code 
Fax   


Please  Return  this  Form  to 

Information  Development  and  Marketing 

Alberta  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development 

8th  floor,  10155  -  102  Street 

Edmonton,  AB  T5J  4L5 

Phone:  403-422-1794  Fax:  403-422-5319 


RESOURCE  CENTRE 


CreoNng 


fl  Career 


Resource 


Cenfre 


CreaNng 


n  Career 


Resource 


Centre 


National  Library  of  Canada 
Biblioth^que  nationale  du  Canada 


3  3286  51281  4381 
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